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From Publisher—To You 


A CANDID subscriber wrote in this 
morning and took us to task for print- 
ing, in his estimation, too many articles 
about Governor Smith—intimating that 
our motive in chronicling different as- 
pects of Governor Smith’s personality 
and actions was for the purpose of boost- 
ing his candidacy. Is it necessary to 
point out that The Outlook is first of all 
a weekly newspaper, a journal of cur- 
rent life, and not a political organ de- 
voted blindly to advancing anybody’s 
ambitions? 


Mosr of our readers will not need to 
be reminded that so far we have printed 
many articles on Mr. Hoover, Mr. Reed, 
Mr. Willis, and now Mr. Dawes. In the 
very near future will appear portraits of 
Mr. Walsh, Mr. Lowden, and Mr. Cur- 
tis. We even have a piece about Mr. 
Heflin waiting for.an eager public. 


N O, we do not sit up nights trying to 
favor any one or even nominating any- 
body. We are merely intensely inter- 
ested in what is going on nowadays and 
in the people who are making the world 
go round. It merely happens that Gov- 
ernor Smith is in the forefront of the 
news and is by all odds the most prom- 
inent as well as the most interesting of 
the Democratic candidates for the Presi- 
dency. 


AS a matter of fact, The Outlook at 
present is extremely well balanced on 
the subject of politics. Its editors in- 
clude men of both political persuasions, 
and its advertising staff is exactly di- 
vided. We have just completed arrange- 
ments with two of the best reporters in 
the country to cover the coming political 
Conventions. They are keen observers 
jirst, and honest writers second, and be- 
yond that their politics are their own. 
In short, we wish to be as fair and as 
thorough as possible in reporting all poli- 
tics of whatever party. 


Franois Rurus Beetamy, Publisher Ernest Hawaurn Ansorer, Editor-in-Chief 
THIS intention applies equally to re- 
ligious subjects, to marriage, prohibition 
and business, and the arts. So far as we 
ave aware, we have at present no ax to 
grind. When we do have one, you can 
rely on us to come out and say what it 
is. When we decide to support any one 


for the Presidency, we shall name him. 
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“Hell and Maria” 


and elected President of the Repub- 

lic this year, the White House will 
be invaded next March by the most 
dynamic and colorful personality to oc- 
cupy it since Theodore Roosevelt de- 
parted. I choose the word “invaded” 
deliberately. Dawes would not merely 
make things hum; he would make them 
crackle and hiss and detonate. That is 
his temperament, and it would be accen- 
tuated by contrast. The country that 
changes from Coolidge to Dawes will be 
in the situation of a man who awakes 
from an afternoon nap to find himself in 
the midst of a tornado. 

Hollow and ignominious by constitu- 
tion and usage, the Vice-Presidency has 
been vitalized and dramatized through 
Dawes’s vigor and imagination. What 
would he do under the brilliant spotlight 
which beats incessantly upon the most 
powerful office in the world? 

Let us consider Dawes himself. “One 
hundred per cent American” fits him 
as the skin fits a potato. He possesses 
not only the virtues originally conveyed 
by that phrase, but he suffers in like 
measure from the shortcomings which it 
has come to impute. That is, he is ro- 
bustly patriotic, narrowly partisan, and 
intensely chauvinistic. Thus he is almost 
the “typical American” of contemporary 
mythology. But not quite. Just as 
Roosevelt was saved from that doubtful 
eminence by his genuine respect for 
learning, so Dawes exhibits one exotic 
strain in his love for good music and 
painting. Otherwise, he falls true to the 
American pioneer type. 

Picturesque daring unites in him with ; 


[’ Charles Gates Dawes is nominated 


By PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


Charles Gates Dawes has managed to 
vitalize and dramatize the hollow office 
of Vice-President. What would he do 
to the Presidency ? In Mr. Anderson’s 
opinion, “the country that changes 
from Coolidge to Dawes will be in the 
situation of a man who awakes from an 
afternoon nap to find himself in the 
midst of a tornado.” And yet it might 
be an excellent thing. This article by 
a St. Louis journalist is the fourth in 
a series of political portraits, 


a cool and good-humored self-reliance. 
He has a minimum of respect for prece- 
dent and authority, and a maximum of 
confidence in his own judgment. The 
cowboy virtues—reckless courage, hu- 
mor, personal loyalty—abound in him, 
together with a touch of that homely 
uncouthness which endears Will Rogers 
to the American heart. A banker and a 
multimillionaire, he yet savors of the 
soil. 

Like so many of his countrymen who 
have achieved material success, his fan- 
cied “hard-headedness” and “practical- 
ity” is largely superficial, and covers a 
lush sentimentality, out of which spring 
the standards and ideals of the football 
field and the success magazines, In 
other words, his yearnings and ambitions 
at bottom are those of a sixty-three- 
year-old Boy Scout, hardened by an ex- 
perience in which action has played a far 
greater part than reflection. 

In the Senate chamber one is struck 


by the resemblance between Dawes, its 
most reactionary occupant, and Senator 
Wheeler, of Montana, its most outspo- 
ken radical. In addition to a physical 
resemblance which is at once appar- 
ent, they have the same smiling con- 
tempt for danger, either personal or po- 
litical; the same indifference to opposing 
opinion, the same blue-eyed twinkle, and 
the same cheerful readiness for a fight. 
Each has the quality of leadership, but 
Wheeler would lead a crusade to hang 
all reactionaries on the nearest limb, and 
Dawes would lead a posse to “restore 
law and order” and hang the cru- 
saders, Both’ would be actuated by the 
pioneer traits of initiative and determi- 
nation. A lithe, hard-riding, straight- 
shooting pair, cast, it would seem, almost 
by accident, to occupy opposing réles in 
the battle of life and politics. 


ICE-PRESIDENT DAWEs was born in 

Marietta, Ohio, in 1865, one of 
several sons of General Rufus Dawes, 
who commanded a brigade in the Civil 
War. His family is proud of the fact 
(and it will not be neglected in the event 
of a Dawes Presidential campaign) that 
William Dawes, an ancestor, accom- 
panied Paul Revere on his historic ride. 
It is fully in keeping with the family his- 
tory and with the history of our subject, 
although it may be retorted that the 
only similar ride ever undertaken by the 
present Dawes was signally less suc- 
cessful. 

After studying law and being admit- 
ted to the bar in Ohio, he moved to Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. The opposing counsel 
in one of his first lawsuits was another 
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young man, William Jennings Bryan. 
The sum involved was $1.27, alleged to 
be due the Missouri Pacific Railroad on 
a shipment of horse collars from St. 
Louis, and alleged by the consignee—a 
militant anti-monopolist—to be an over- 
charge. Curiously, the railroad was rep- 
resented by Bryan, who later was to 
advocate Government ownership of rail- 
roads, and the anti-monopolist harness 
dealer was defended by Dawes, who 
subsequently was to assail the Sherman 
Act and other legislation aimed against 
monopoly. History fails to record who 
won. 

Dawes’s talents were not long squan- 
dered in the justice courts of Lincoln. 
A richer field beckoned—the field of 
public utilities. Dawes had learned the 
advantages of credit. Borrowing money 
to make a first payment, he acquired a 
gas plant, issuing bonds to pay off the 
remainder. Soon he was interested in 
public utilities in several States. Enter- 
ing the Chicago field, he met John R. 
Walsh, who occupied a position there 
comparable to that now occupied by 
Samuel Insull. Dawes was far too canny 
to set up in competition. On the con- 
trary, he induced Walsh to accept him 
as an ally, and it was through Walsh’s 
aid that he was able to acquire the 
Evanston gas plant. 

The association was fruitful in other 
ways. Through Walsh, Dawes became 
the friend of William Lorimer, the 
“Blond Boss” who later was to be 
ejected from the United States Senate, 
to which he had been elected by bribery 
in. the Illinois Legislature. Through 
Lorimer, he met: Mark Hanna, the Ohio 
Warwick. By 1896 Dawes had made a 
fortune and had displayed an aptitude 
for politics. Doubtless both these facts 
influenced Hanna in selecting Dawes as 
the Illinois member of the Republican 
Executive Committee which conducted 
William McKinley’s campaign for Presi- 
dent. 

In the game of life Dawes had out- 
distanced his old rival. Bryan remained 
an obscure lawyer back in Lincoln, But 
1896 brought one of those fabulous 
events which seldom occur outside the 
United States. It was the “Cross of 
Gold” speech which made Bryan the 
Democratic nominee for President. 
Overnight Dawes became, by compari- 
son, the obscure rival, almost a spectator 
among the wondering millions whose 
eyes were focused on the Boy Orator of 
the Platte. 

I think the incident influenced him 
profoundly. He was, and is, a shrewd 
and observant man. He recognized the 
speech as a brilliant piece of pure ho- 


+ 


kum. Moreover, like most informed 
politicians of the time, he knew that it 


was not, as was popularly supposed, a. 


spontaneous outburst of inspiration, but 
a carefully prepared composition which 
Bryan had been rehearsing for months 
in anticipation of the opportunity which 
came. Yet the consequences were none 
the less real, and the lesson was obvious. 

From that lesson, I believe, came the 
inspiration for his celebrated “Hell and 
Maria” show before a Congressional 
committee in 1919. So with his whirl- 
wind descent upon Washington to estab- 
lish the Budget Bureau in 1921, so with 
his raucous and startling assault upon 
the Senate’s venerable rules in 1924. 
Theatricals, every one, and each time a 
delighted American public chuckled and 
cheered. The newspaper editors who 
were not taken in had to pretend they 
were, in order to satisfy their readers, 
who were determined to be. The al- 
most “typical American,” Dawes, knew 
how to tickle the genus Americanus. 
Nor has he forgotten. 


: i return to 1896, however—the sil- 
ver tongue which won the nomina- 
tion for Bryan was not sufficient to 
overcome the fear of an empty dinner- 
pail. McKinley was elected, and, out 
of gratitude and real liking, Dawes 
was made Comptroller of the Currency. 
He was not quite thirty-two years 
old. Within five years he had absorbed 
a knowledge of finance, and—which 
probably was more important—had es- 
tablished powerful connections, which 
enabled him to resign -his post and es- 
tablish his own bank in Chicago, the 
Central Trust Company. It became one 
of the most powerful institutions in the 
Middle West, with Dawes devoting most 
of his time and energy to it. 

His old friend Lorimer also had a 
bank, the La Salle Street National Bank. 
Lorimer, unlike Dawes, did not devote 
all his time and energy to the banking 
business, and in the course of events the 
La Salle found itself in bad condition, 
with National bank examiners coming to 
inspect the books. In this crisis ‘Blond 
Bill” appealed to Dawes, the man who 
had never been known to go back on a 
friend. Without consulting his Board of 
Directors, Dawes “loaned” the La Salle 
$1,250,000 of the Central Trust Com- 
pany’s money. That is, he wrote a 
check for that amount, and allowed 
Lorimer to list it among the La Salle’s 
cash assets when the bank examiners 
came. When they had departed, Lori- 
mer returned it to Dawes. Soon after- 
ward the La Salle failed disastrously, 
with heavy losses to depositors. When 


the facts about the “loan” became 
known, the depositors sued the Central 
Trust Company and its officers. 

The public heard little more of Dawes 
until the United States entered the 
World War. In the business and social 
life of Chicago, however, he was known 
to a host of admiring friends and asso- 
ciates as a “square shooter,” a sound 
poker player, an ideal companion on the 
golf course, a brilliant banker, and an 
amateur violinist and composer, one of 
whose compositions had been honored 
with a place in the repertory of Fritz 


Kreisler. Altogether a charming and 
successful man. 
When this country declared war, 


Dawes immediately was commissioned a 
major of engineers. Within a few 
months he was a general, directing the 
purchase of supplies for the American 
Army in France, and serving as the 
American representative on the Allies’ 
Military Board of Supply. It was a 
tremendously trying job, and of vital 
importance. He discharged it with 
heroic labor and a passionate hatred of 
red tape. For such work he had a sin- 
gular fitness. 

This service undoubtedly reawakened 
Dawes’s taste for the drama and adven- 
ture of public life. But for the war he 
would likely have been known to pos- 
terity as the Chicago banker who com- 
posed a piece that Kreisler played. 


ETURNING to the United States, he 

found a hostile committee of the 
newly elected Republican Congress in- 
dustriously investigating the Wilson Ad- 
ministration’s conduct of the war. There 
were stories of fabulous prices paid 
profiteers for war supplies, of mountains 
of food and equipment lost or wasted, of 
whole fleets of automobile trucks junked 
or abandoned. Dawes, as purchaser of 
supplies at the front, was summoned to 
testify. 

David Belasco never staged a per- 
formance with more care or a nicer sense 
of the dramatic values. Dawes led the 
committee on to nag him with trivial 
questions and carping criticisms and in- 
sinuations. At just the right moment he 
leaped to his feet. 

“Hell and Maria!” he shouted, explo- 
sively. “We were winning a war, not 
keeping books! Suppose we did lose a 
few car-loads—what of it? We won the 
war, didn’t we? Can’t you understand 
that men were dying under shell fire? 
When we got a call for a car-load of 
ether for the field hospitals, do you 
think we stopped to put it down in the 
right column of the proper ledger? Hell 
and Maria, no—we shot it along!” And 
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so on, for about an hour. He stalked up 
and down the committee room, waving 
his fists. Under his scorn the commit- 
tee withered. From Dawes, a good Re- 
publican, it had expected sympathetic 
co-operation. Instead, he literally blew 
the investigation out of the water. His 
honest indignation struck a_tremen- 
dously popular chord. The committee 
quietly shut down. Close observers 
reported a twinkle in the blue eyes of 
the victoriously retiring General, and 
something like a chuckle issued from the 
region of his underslung pipe. The 
country had a new hero. 

His next appearance in Washington 
was almost equally spectacular. Presi- 
dent Harding had appointed him Direc- 
tor of the newly formed Budget Bureau, 
which had been assigned offices on the 
third floor of the Treasury Department. 
On. the appointed morning Secretary 
Mellon walked down the corridor to 
greet him. An astonishing spectacle 
confronted the shy and unobtrusive 
Secretary. Chairs had been catapulted 
into corners. Desks were piled in the 
corridor. New filing cases were being 
rushed in as if by the Fire Department. 
A wrecking crew and a construction 
gang were engaged simultaneously. The 
action was terrific. In the thermometer 
the mercury boiled. The General had 
arrived! 

Presently there occurred a meeting of 
all the bureau chiefs. As a rule, bureau 
chiefs are meek in the presence of great- 
ness. And the President and all his 
Cabinet were present. But a new spirit 
was in the air. Suddenly the bureau 
chief had realized that he was the key- 
stone of the Government. Dawes made 
a speech. Rather, it was a sermon, in 
the well-known fashion of Billy Sunday. 
His voice was vibrant as he called on all 
wastrels to repent and consecrate them- 
selves anew to economy. Eyes became 
misty. Old bureau chiefs, grown gray 
in the service, blew their noses as they 
went forward to give the Director their 
hands. It was a powerful spectacle. 

When the organ peals had died away 
and the trail-hitters had taken their ex- 
altation back to their bureaus, Dawes 
settled down to the business in hand, 
and when it was completed it was ob- 
vious that he had accomplished a first- 
class piece of work in organizing and 
launching the budget system. Not one 
of Mr. Hoover’s efficiency experts could 
have done better, and not all of them 
combined could have got one-tenth the 
publicity. Dawes retired at the end oi 
six months in a shower of sky-rockets 
and pinwheels, and again there were re- 
ports of a satisfied chuckle. 
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EXT came his appointment to the 

Reparations Commission, whose 
work finally resulted in the Dawes Plan. 
There is no doubt whatever that this 
plan was almost wholly the work of Sir 
Josiah Stamp, an English economist, and 
Owen D. Young, head of the General 
Electric Company. But Dawes presided 
vigorously:at the meetings, he made a 
spectacular airplane trip to get some- 
where in a hurry, he smoked his pipe 
picturesquely, slapped Germans and 
Frenchmen on the back and bade them 
be sensible, and so it was called the 
Dawes Plan. However, there is no con- 
vincing evidence to show that Dawes 
either drafted the plan or was mainly 
responsible for it. 

So in 1924 “Hell and Maria” was 
nominated for Vice-President. In view 
of the circumstances, it is obvious that 
Coolidge would have been re-elected 
regardless of all other considerations. 
Nevertheless it is true that Dawes made 
the only effective campaign that was 
made. By picturing La Follette as an 
enemy of the Constitution, and by con- 
juring up dreadful visions of the chaos 
to ensue in the event of any candidate 
failing to get a majority of the Electoral 
College, he undoubtedly frightened thou- 
sands of voters into the Republican 
column. 

It was an odd chance that the day on 
which he was nominated should have 
been chosen by the Illinois Supreme 
Court as the date on which to hand 
down a decision holding Dawes and his 
fellow-officers of the Central Trust Com- 
pany partially liable for the failure of 
the La Salle Street National Bank. At 
once it was raised against him, and the 
New England group among the Republi- 
can managers were seriously alarmed. 
But again Dawes showed that he knew 
his United States. 

“T will debate my character with no 
man,” he briefly announced, and went 
right on denouncing “the enemies of the 
Constitution.” What had seemed a 
nasty hit turned out a perfectly harm- 
less dud. 

His inauguration address is well re- 
membered, President, Supreme Court 
Justices, diplomats, and all that distin- 
guished assembly sat petrified with 
amazement when the new Vice-President 
launched into a violent assault upon the 
Senate rules—amazement which, on the 
part of Senators, changed quickly into 
outraged indignation. As one present, I 
am confident that fully ninety per cent 
of those who heard him felt that Dawes 
had committed an egregrious political 
blunder, as well as an offense against 
good taste. I shall never forget Mr. 


Coolidge’s face as.he watched his run- 
ning mate whirl and gesticulate on the 
Senate rostrum. But again Dawes was 
the best guesser. A public long (and, I 
believe, falsely) taught to regard the 
Senate as a collection of’ incorrigible 
windbags howled its approbation, even 
while Jim Reed was making scathing 
reference to Kipling’s “Injy rubber idjit 
on a spree.” 


ip fairness, let it be added here that 
the Senate, in three years of associa- 
tion with Dawes, has grown, not only to 
like him, and not only to recognize the 
uniform fairness of his rulings, but actu- 
ally to respond to his influence in mat- 
ters of legislation—a circumstance which 
had not occurred for more than a gen- 
eration. The outstanding example of 
this was when he conceived and executed 
the agreement in the last Congress 
whereby the McNary-Haugen Bill was 
permitted to come to a vote. No episode 
better illustrates his political shrewd- 
ness, 

The farm bloc was demanding a vote, 
and the Administration was eager to pre- 
vent one. The “banking bloc” wanted 
a vote on the McFadden Bill, granting 
unlimited charters to Federal Reserve 
banks. Dawes brought the two groups 
together under an agreement which pro- 
vided for votes on both bills. As a po- 
tential candidate for President, he was 
interested in the farmer vote. As a 
banker, he was interested in the McFad- 
den Bill. He knew perfectly well that 
President Coolidge would veto the 
McNary-Haugen Bill and sign the Mc- 
Fadden Bill, as, indeed, he did. Thus 
Dawes got the friendship of the farmers 
and the gratitude of the bankers. Mr. 
Coolidge, it has been said, almost got 
apoplexy when he realized how neatly 
the buck had been passed to him. A 
mutual distaste was considerably height- 
ened, and this may eventually cost 
Dawes the Republican nomination and 
the Presidency. 

Politicians generally like him, because 
he speaks their language and because 
they know he will “play ball.” In con- 
trast is Mr. Hoover, who cannot, or will 
not, do either. By his zealous and mili- 
tant advocacy of the “open shop” Dawes 
has earned the just enmity of union 
labor; nevertheless, I think he would be 
an immensely popular candidate even 
with labor, which always forgives the 
man who puts on a good show. Heaven 
help them, however, if he is elected! 
and Heaven help the Nicaraguans, the 
Filipinos, the Bill of Rights, the advo- 
cates of peace, and the big bass drum! 
“Hell and Maria” will bust them all. 





Natural Censorship 


HERE was once an American 
poetess whose esthetic sense 
was offended by the sight of 
herself. She had grown too fat for her 
profession, and she knew it, but she had 
an idea that the flame of her genius was 
in some way fed by the oil of her physi- 
cal excess, and she absolutely refused to 
try to reduce. Instead, she banished all 
the mirrors from her home and never 
left it without taking along a supply of 
cheesecloth to cover up any looking- 
glasses that might confront her in the 
hotels and guest-rooms that she visited. 
This idiosyncrasy of hers represents 
the popular impulse to censorship as the 
artist sees it, and it is against the ab- 
surdity of such an impulse that all his 
indignation rebels. Freely translated into 
terms of mirrors and cheesecloth, his 
arguments run something like this: “Life 
isn’t always beautiful. Far from it. 
And the artist insists on holding the mir- 
ror up to nature, and the censor runs 
around with bolts of cheesecloth, cov- 
ering up the mirrors that are too true. 
He doesn’t interfere—the censor doesn’t 
—with the false mirrors that are cun- 
ningly made to beautify the uglinesses of 
reality in their reflection. No. He ap- 
plauds those. ‘Let us have a picture of 
life,’ he says, ‘that cheers, uplifts, and 
makes us better-—meaning ‘makes us 
feel better.’ He can even enjoy the trick 
mirrors of the comic artist when they 
give a burlesque picture of life, after 
the manner of the reflectors in the 
House of Fun in an amusement park. 
He never censors what he can laugh at. 
It’s the deadly reflection of the realist 
that he hates. And particularly the re- 
flection made in the mirror of the re- 
forming realist. ‘You’re ugly,’ the re- 
forming realist says to life. ‘Look at 
your reflection here. You’re horrible to 
behold. How did you let yourself get 
into such a state? Why don’t you do 
something about it?’ And the horrified 
public screams: ‘What an obscenity! 
Even if life does look like that, who 
wants to know it? It’s difficult enough 
for us to live with ourselves, without 
having mirrors like that around us. 
Smash it! Suppress it! Cover it up!’ ” 
Such is the case against censorship as 
the artist sees it, though, of course, it is 
not his whole case. Not, as you might 
say, by several books full. But it covers 
his chief point, and he goes on to argue 
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By HARVEY O’HIGGINS 


“Laurel” would seem to be a pleas- 
antly suggestive word, but a young 
woman fainted at the sound of it. 
Therein, as Mr. O’ Higgins points out, 
is the source of the impulse to censorship 
and the reason, as well, why no single 
individual is competent to exercise it. 


that point something like this: “There 
are backward communities, even in 
Kentucky, that are slowly working out 
their evolution a hundred years behind 
the times, and they still censor science, 
as they censor art, and try to keep Dar- 
win out of print. But no district attor- 
ney in New York city, for example, 
would think of prosecuting a physician 
for writing the material of ‘The Cap- 
tive’ in a medical text-book, even 
though ‘The Captive’ was driven from 
the Broadway stage. Art is censored, 
but not science. And what sense is 
there in that? Why should the common 
facts about sexual perversion be tabooed 
in drama, but not in medicine? We 
have to live a life in which such perver- 
sions are a frequent disease. Why 
shouldn’t we be warned about them in 
the theatre in words that we can under- 
stand, instead of having to go to medical 
books to puzzle out the truth about 
them where it is hidden in a language 
that baffles us?” 

And here, it seems, the artist is a bit 
wall-eyed. He fails to see that the ques- 
tion of language is important. He also 
fails to see why comedy is permitted a 
freedom which the serious drama is de- 
nied. In both instances he overlooks an 
element of shock in the situation, and 
yet this element of shock, speaking 
scientifically, is the secret and the es- 
sence of the whole problem. Any sen- 
sible psychiatrist can tell you that. 


yon is a natural censorship that is 
older than law, older than civiliza- 
tion, older than intelligence. Histori- 
cally, it is seen among primitive people 
as the fear of the omnipotent word. 
They seem to believe that to know the 
name of a thing is to have some magical 
power over the thing itself. The real 
names of their gods are not allowed to 
be known except to their priests, who 
guard the secret as a source of power. 


Among some savage tribes a wife is not 
permitted to speak her husband’s name 
in public, and so many words are tabued 
to her, and she invents so many substi- 
tutes, that a man of the tribe, when he 
overhears the women talking together, 
cannot understand what they say. Even 
among civilized people there are such 
superstitions—the superstition, for in- 
stance, that to speak of the death of a 
living person is to endanger his life. It 
is as if by the tabu of the terrible word 
some magical security were obtained. 

The emotional state of mind that in- 
cubates this impulse to censorship arises 
in the deepest levels of human nature. 
It is transmitted from parents to chil- 
dren, generation after generation. The 
words which the parents fear are words 
that, for one reason or another, are lia- 
ble to bring down on the speaker some 
supernatural evil, but these words be- 
come, to the children, words that incur 
the parent’s wrath. The child finds that 
if he speaks such a word he throws the 
parent into a state of panic. The panic 
would be communicated to the child 
even if the parent made no explanation, 
but he is usually told, of course, that the 
use of such a word alarms society or 
angers God, and this warning is enough 
to establish in him the mood of cen- 
sorship. He finds, however, that the 
tabued words are used freely among his 
young companions when their elders are 
not within hearing, and his first censor- 
ship is practiced merely to protect him- 
self from parental anger. 

Once established, the fear of the 
tabued word remains at the bottom of 
his mind, beyond the reach of argument, 
irrational, emotional, and, as it were, 
instinctive. To hear the word used gives 
him a shock of horror. The horror may 
have no intelligent origin, but it will be 
intelligently explained as due to blas- 
phemy, to obscenity, to an offense 
against good taste. The degree of hor- 
ror will differ in different persons, ac- 
cording to their early training. Some 
may not feel it at all. Others will feel 
it for words that are innocent to most 
people—like the school-teacher in Bar- 
rie’s novel who censored the word “love” 
wherever she found it and substituted 
for it the phrase “word with which we 
have no concern.” 

I once knew a young woman to whom 
the word “laurel” was so unbearable 
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that at the sound of it she fainted. She 
was the patient of a psychiatrist who 
discovered that, in the innocence of her 
childhood, she had been guilty of an 
offense at which her parents had been 
insanely shocked, and the offense had 
been committed in some laurel bushes. 
Her whole life had been ruined by the 
incident. She had repressed the mem- 
ory so deeply that for a long time the 
doctor could not discover from her what 
had occurred, and it was, unconsciously, 
to escape the returning recollection that 
she fainted when she heard the word 
“laurel.” He had another patient who 
reacted almost as painfully to the word 
“mother-in-law.” - This man considered 
that his life had been wrecked by his 
wife’s mother. He could not bear the 
thought of it. He was nauseated, he 
grew pale and dizzy at the sight or 
sound of the word. The ordinary 
mother-in-law joke was horrible and 
shocking to him. He could no more 
laugh at it than he could laugh at a dis- 
gusting obscenity. 


NY experienced playwright knows 

that to get a loud laugh in the 
theatre he must first build up in his au- 
dience a resistance to the impulse to 
laugh. Their resistance sets up a dam 
that holds back the feeling of amuse- 
ment, and when the dam at last is car- 
ried away the laughter comes out with 
aroar. That dam is the shocked feeling 
which makes for censorship. If the 
shock be too great, the dam will hold 
and the audience will be unable to laugh, 
but if the dam gives way the shock is 
dissipated and the impulse to censorship 
is relieved. That is why the censor 
allows comedy a freedom which he de- 
nies to the serious drama; he arrests the 
actors in Shaw’s “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession,” while a farce around the corner 
exploits the same theme unreproved. 
Naturally, the height of the dam varies, 
and one man will sit roaring with laugh- 
ter beside another whose face is stern 
with disapproval; or perhaps, if pathos 
is used to make the dam, half the audi- 
ence may be laughing, wet-eyed, while 
the rest sit suffering with sympathy. 

To speak in the solemn language of 
psychiatry: “The impulse to censor an 
art arises in people when the art uses 
any symbol that evokes in them an emo- 
tion of horror. The symbol may be a 
word, a picture, a pantomime. When 
they see it, or hear it, their horror makes 
the symbol seem as if it were a visible 
emanation of evil. They are thrown 
back into the panic of childhood, or, be- 
yond that, into the panic of primitive 
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man threatened by the diabolic. They 
are overcome with a superstitious fear. 
They feel, irrationally, that they are in 
danger, and the feeling spurs them on 
to irrational mechanisms of defense. All 
this goes on in the deep emotional strata 
of the mind, Above it, in the conscious 
intelligence, a rationalization takes place. 
They declare that the art is dangerous, 
but the danger is not described as the 
danger of vengeance from an outraged 
divinity or his surrogate, the shocked 
parent. The danger is declared to be a 
danger of the demoralization of society 
by the encouragement of vice and 
crime.” 

It is useless to argue against this dec- 
laration that outspoken art should be 
censored because it encourages vice. It 
is useless to argue against it because it is 
the issue of an irrational feeling that 
cannot be reached by argument. One 
might as well argue with the girl who 
fainted at the sound of the word “lau- 
rel” and try to prove to her that there 
was nothing to be shocked at in the 
sound of that word. The impulse to 
censorship being irrational, the artist 
could only placate it in every individual 
by expurgating the words, the pictures, 
the pantomimes, the scenes, that are the 
symbols of evil for that particular indi- 
vidual. The word “laurel,” for instance, 
would have to be expurgated from the 
English language to make English litera- 
ture safe for the unfortunate girl whom 
the psychiatrist treated; and other 
words, almost as innocent; would have to 
be expunged for other neurotics suffer- 
ing, as she suffered, from some psychic 
disaster. The impulse to censorship is 
a reaction that is specific to the indi- 
vidual and conditioned by his individual 
training, and to placate it in every pos- 
sible case would be to destroy the value 
of all art. 


a has handled the situation 
successfully in the past in the same 
way that it has handled the horror and 
the impulse to revenge that are aroused 
by a crime. Originally, that shock of 
horror led to the private action which 
we call lynch law. Among savage com- 
munities, if a man were murdered, his 
friends and relatives avenged his death, 
driven by a superstitious fear of injury 
at the hands of his ghost if they failed 
to avenge him. Civilization has long 
since forced such people to leave their 
vengeance to the officers of society. 
Lynch law has been modified into the 
procedure by which a crime is submit- 
ted to the decision of a delegated few— 
that is to say, to a judge and a jury— 


who place the guilt and decree the pun- 
ishment. The friends and relatives of 
the murdered men are compelled to ac- 
cept the judgment of the court by the 
power of majority opinion; and the sat- 
isfaction of the majority, by a sort of 
mass suggestion, produces a sense of sat- 
isfaction in the revengeful individual. 

In the same way, society has handled 
the horror that is aroused by the evil 
symbol in art. The symbol is taken be- 
fore a judge and jury, and if it excites 
the same horror in them it receives a 
vote of punishment. In a small and 
homogeneous community the prosecu- 
tion of the symbol rarely fails. Since 
the horror of the tabued symbol is kept 
alive by transmission from parent to 
child in a society where all children have 
the same sort of training, the jury will 
generally feel the same shock of horror 
as the complainant. But in a hetero- 
geneous community this is not so. And 
America today is markedly heteroge- 
neous. One of our juries may be made 
up of men and women of various na- 
tionalities, of different religions, raised in 
alien homes, and trained to discrepant 
standards in their childhood. They are 
not likely to agree in horror at any evil 
symbol in art. And when they disagree 
with the horrified complainant he will 
feel that the law is lax. 

Of recent years such laxity has been 
greatly complained of in America by the 
more Puritanical citizens who are most 
easily shocked. Again and again, judges 
and juries have failed to be horrified by 
books and plays and pictures brought 
before them for censure by the prose- 
cuting officers of the law. Hence the 
cry for a censor. What is that cry? 
What does it ask? It proposes to take 
the trial of the evil symbol in art out of 
the hands of the judges and juries who 
represent the whole community and put 
the prosecution in the hands of indi- 
viduals who shall represent the com- 
plaining members of the community. It 
is, in fact, a modified form of lynch law. 
It asks direct action without the inter- 
vention of judge and jury or the benefit 
of judicial procedure. The wise artist, 
instead of arguing about mirrors and 
cheesecloth, will say: “You may pass all 
the laws you please against moral turpi- 
tude in books and plays so long as you 
leave the enforcement of those laws to 
judges and juries. I don’t expect to 
move any faster than the civilization in 
which I live. But don’t set up a private 
Judge Lynch to censor me according to 
his personal sense of shock. That is a 
return to barbarism which the commu- 
nity may come to regret.” 





The Job versus the Child 


{OME months ago a group of By HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH 
wealthy, earnest, and chari- : 


table ladies met at luncheon 

in a large city to discuss the needs of the 
local day nurseries. Like all such nur- 
series, they existed for the prime purpose 
of enabling mothers to help support their 
families by taking the children off their 
hands during the day. But at the lunch- 
eon the ladies backing this philanthropic 
enterprise had a spasm of doubt and 
sclf-searching. Were they, after all— 
the question was raised officially—en- 
couraging an anti-social tendency, be- 
cause the day nurseries made it too easy 
for mothers to work? 

Fortunately, they decided that if this 
disturbing thing were true, they could do 
nothing about it. But their momentary 
qualms reflect a widespread conviction 
that it is unnatural, if not actually im- 
moral, for a married woman with chil- 
dren to work just because she wants to. 
It is still held by the public at large that 
only dire necessity excuses her. 

Is this opinion justified in the year 
1928? Or is it time to abandon for good 
and all the lingering notion that wo- 
man’s place is within the literal four 
walls of the home? Can a working 
mother provide her children with neces- 
sary care and also satisfy her employer? 

Concerning the business man’s answer 
to this question I shall presently let some 
large employers speak for themselves. 
But as to the children, little doubt re- 
mains that they are quite as well off, 
and in many cases better off, in a mod- 
ern home where both parents have an 
outside occupation than under the best 
of old-fashioned, twenty-four-hour ma- 
ternal care. 

Almost without exception present-day 
educators confirm. the Freudian doctrine 
that nothing is more disastrous for a 
child than too much maternal devotion. 
It is not necessary to accept the sexual 
implications of the mother complex in 
order to recognize its existénce all 
around one. The too-much-mothered 
child in later life is a pathetic and all 
too common figure, emotionally imma- 
ture, dependent on other people, and 
unable to get rid of his infantile feeling 
that his wishes are automatically grati- 
fied, All of which has a decided bearing 
on the heated—though futile—debate of 
the hour, as to how far it is right for a 
mother to lead her own life. 
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I speak of the debate as futile be- 
cause, of course, she is doing it, anyway. 
So far, it is true, the housewives who 
have gone back to their jobs simply be- 
cause they prefer them to the deadening 
domestic grind are a very small minor- 
ity, yet they are significant out of all 
proportion to their numbers. The per- 
sonnel manager of a large New York 
bank told me that of the eight hundred 
women in his employ less than two per 
cent were married. But he was im- 
pressed by the great increase, in the 
course of a single year, in the number 
of married women applying to him for 
positions. 


A FEW years ago, when pioneer work- 
ing mothers told you how they had 
managed to achieve professional distinc- 
tion along with a home and children, 
they spoke of a ten or fifteen year inter- 
lude devoted to family-raising. Today 
a big business executive, famous for his 
sympathetic co-operation with women, 
estimates the time out for being a 
mother as about six months. The dis- 
crepancy is not altogether due to a 
weakening of prejudice—nor yet to a 
falling off in the maternal instinct—with 
the passing years. A woman who 
chooses to try it now can swing her 
double responsibility better than ever 
before. No one pretends that it is easy. 
She has to make many adjustments, and 
she needs the constitution of a channel 
swimmer. But at least society is meet- 
ing her half-way. 

Some years ago it was a serious mat- 
ter for the children if their mother was 
out of the house an appreciable part of 
the day. They didn’t start to school 
until they were five or six, and their 
bringing up to that ripe age, lacking the 
maternal presence, was left to the casual 
supervision of servants. A good maid or 
nurse is still an urgent necessity to most 
working mothers, but the rest of her 
problem has been vastly simplified, 
thanks to modern education. The 
strictly up-to-date child starts going to 
school at three or two or sooner. Some 
of the best infant academies insist on 
having them at fourteen months, 

Under ideal conditions in a large 
city, the business mamma takes her 


small offspring at an early hour 
in the morning and deposits him 
at a nursery school, where he 
remains for the better part of the 
day, receiving such attention and train- 
ing as the wisest home care cannot 
provide. He is taught to be self-reliant: 
to wash and dress himself; to have good 
manners; to undertake such responsibili- 
ties as are involved in the care of gold- 
fish or a canary bird. He is fed and 
aired and napped, and persuaded to eat 
spinach by the painless road of seeing 
everybody else eat it. Most important 
of all, he learns at this early age that 
there are other people besides himself in 
the world, and if he shows undesirable 
tendencies they are gently corrected. 
The trouble with this otherwise ideal 
solution is that it is not within every 
parent’s reach. All the progressive 
schools have many times more applica- 
tions than they can take care of, and 
there are other drawbacks. I know a 
couple in New York city who would like 
nothing better than to send their ten- 
months-old son to one of these Lillipu- 
tian seminaries next fall. But they 
can’t do it, because they live too far 
away and they have a two-year lease on 
their apartment. The pupils must be 
brought on foot or by taxi, or, at the 
lowest, by Fifth Avenue. bus, because 
they may not be exposed to infection in 
the subway. Another difficulty for the 
working mother is that if her infant has 
one degree of temperature or a slight 
sniffle he must be kept home to protect 


‘the other children, and that frequently 


means that she is kept home herself, 


ia the cost of pre-school educa- 
tion, as it is formally called, gives 
pause for thought, it is seldom prohibi- 
tive to parents of the professional 
classes. One of the best nursery schools 
in New York charges $175 yearly tui- 
tion, with three dollars a week extra for 
food. Another, which keeps the children 
irom eight-thirty in the morning until 
four in the afternoon, charges $50 a 
month for eight months, This is pretty 
stiff, but it includes delivering your child 
in a taxi at night in charge of the 
teacher, And the expense is not as bad 
as it sounds when you consider what you 
save in domestics’ wages. A number of 
schools keep the children only from the 
hours of nine to twelve. But I know 
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Courtesy Children’s Aid Society 





‘* What nursery schools do for mothers of the professional class the free 

or semi-charitable day nurseries are beginning to do for the rest.’’ These 

children in a nursery of the Children’s Aid Society are having special 
attention given to nutrition 


several mothers who fill out the rest of 
the day with an excellent nurse and feel 
safe in going to business. 

What nursery schools do for mothers 
of the professional class the free or semi- 
charitable day nurseries are beginning to 
do for the rest. For the current craving 
to escape the restrictions of the home is 
not confined to females debauched by 
higher education, but is permeating the 
whole social structure. One nursery in 
a city tenement district found recently 
that the proportion of families using it 
while both parents worked had increased 
in four years from nine per cent to fifty- 
five per cent. These mothers were out 
to pay for the extras. They wanted to 
lighten the burden of illness, keep the 
children in school longer, or bring a 
relative to the United States. 

Blessing though they are to mothers, 
however, the day nurseries, like the nur- 
sery schools, are far from being a com- 
plete solution as yet. Greater New 
York, for instance, has over fifty run by 
an Association of Day Nurseries and a 
few others maintained by settlements. 
Many of them are admirable institu- 
tions, real nursery schools, which follow 
the approved modern procedure in 
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everything from psychology to sun- 
baths, with several hundred times more 
benefit to their charges than days spent 
in a dingy tenement. They are open 
from seven-thirty in the morning to six 
at night, and children are taken care of 
for as little as ten to twenty cents a day. 


ET hundreds of mothers who would 
like to use them are unable to. 
There is the difficulty I have mentioned 
before that a child may be frequently 
kept out with slight colds. Again, some 
women find that the daily routine of get- 
ting the children ready and taking them 
to the nursery is too much of a strain 
when it is added to marketing, dishwash- 
ing, and a job—especially if the nursery 
is in one direction and one’s place of 
employment in the other. 

But the principal difficulty in New 
York seems to be that most of the nur- 
series are closed Saturday afternoons 
and many all day Saturday. This is all 
very well for domestic and industrial 
workers who get Saturdays off, but it 
often serves to place the nursery and the 
job itself out of reach for another class 
of women, These are the office work- 
ers, waitresses, telephone operators, and 


the like. As they are higher in the so- 
cial and financial scale, they are less 
likely than the industrial class to be em- 
ployed after marriage because bitter 
necessity drives them. Instead, they 
tend to reflect the recent inclination of 
wives to work because they like it and 
the extra income it brings. The nur; 
series have not yet adjusted themselves 
to this particular demand, and, although 
they have talked vaguely of remaining 
open all day Saturday, they have not 
done it. 

Partly as a result of this, the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society is constantly getting 
applications from women who want to 
board their children out because there is 
nothing else they can do with them. The 
Society has a department of boarding- 
homes through which it places children 
with approved families in the country 
for six dollars a week. This is a pretty 
desperate measure, designed for those 
cases in which the mother is responsible 
for her children’s bare support and can’t 
possibly keep them with her. Conse- 
quently, it is disconcerting when a 
young woman walks into the Society’s 
office, as occasionally happens, and 
blandly states that, though her husband 
can support her, she would like to board 
her baby because she is temperamentally 
unfitted for infant care and would rather 
go back to her job. 

No doubt these young women should 
never have had children, but there they 
are. The Society does not feel called 
upon to moralize at them, but believes 
that, as boarding-homes are usually at a 
premium, the more urgent cases should 
be considered first. 

By this time I think we may safely 
conclude one thing: that as soon as 
there are more nurseries, more mothers 
will use them. Incidentally, when that 
happy day comes no one will profit by 
it more than the full-time housewife. 
Cleaning, cooking, dishwashing, mend- 
ing, and marketing will go more 
smoothly when the little darlings are be- 
stowed elsewhere for part of the day. 

The somewhat inadequate arrange- 
ments [I have described so far are 
limited to large cities. But a very inter- 
esting community experiment in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, is already dem- 
onstrating what can be done in a smaller 
town. Under the direction of Ethel 
Puffer Howes, the Institute for the Co- 
ordination of Women’s Interests is try- 
ing all sorts of co-operative schemes for 
giving wives and mothers some time off. 

Started a little over two years ago, the 
Institute has had great success with its 
nursery school, which is co-operative in 

(Please turn to continuation, page 37) 








The World This Week 


An Interrupted Voyage 

Tue flight and plight of the Bremen 
have aroused public interest more 
acutely than any aviation event since 
Lindbergh flew to Paris. When Koehl, 
von Huenefeld, and Fitzmaurice reach 
New York, they will receive a vociferous 
and eager welcome. That may possibly 
happen before this issue of The Outlook 
reaches its readers, but up to April 23 
the fliers have been held back by cir- 
cumstances beyond control. 

Naturally, the fliers are anxious and 
determined (if it be possible) to finish 
in their own now famous plane the jour- 
ney as originally planned to New York. 
But storm, illness, mechanical needs, 
and the remoteness of Greenly Island up 
to that time left it uncertain just what 
could be done and how long it would 
take. 

Major Fitzmaurice left the vicinity of 
Greenly Island on the Canadian Trans- 
portation plane, chartered by the New 
York “World” and the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, on its return to 
Murray Bay. His object was to get new 
parts for repairs to the Bremen, to buy 
relief supplies, and to consult with Miss 
Junkers, who represents the builders of 
the Bremen, It was planned that a 
Ford tri-motor plane should fly. to 
Greenly Island piloted by the famous 
aviators, Floyd Bennett and _ Bernt 
Balchen; both men have been ill, and 
Bennett at the last minute had an attack 
of pneumonia and as we write is in 
a-serious condition at a hospital. De- 
spite this setback, the relief plane started 
from Lake St. Agnes, near Murray Bay, 
with Balchen, Fitzmaurice, and an ex- 
pért mechanic. Its weight, 12,000 
pounds, nearly prevented its start (it 
ran about a mile before it took the air), 
but it reached Seven Islands safely, and 
at our last accounts was nearing Greenly 
Island, 

Under discouraging circumstances, all 
those connected with the problem of re- 
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lief, repairs, and resumption of the voy- 
age have shown courage and persistency. 


Herta Junkers 


SOMETHING new in aviation for ladies 
has been going on at Murray Bay, Que- 
bec. Usually the young women con- 
nected with flying feats smile and pose 
in the spot-light while their male part- 
ners do the work and take the responsi- 
bility. But the tremendous, intricate 
task of getting the crippled Bremen off 
the rocks of Greenly Island was directed 
by a tall, lean, blonde young woman of 
twenty-nine, 

The young woman, Miss Herta Junk- 
ers, is the daughter of Professor Hugo 
junkers, who designed the all-metal 
plane which made the first east-to-west 
Atlantic crossing on April 12-13. Offi- 
cially she is assistant treasurer and a 
director of the Junkers Corporation of 
America; practically she is her father’s 
chief representative here. She is not 
only an experienced pilot, she has had 
thirteen years of engineering experience. 
In Germany in 1915 she persuaded her 
father to let her leave boarding-school 


so she could have the practical experi- 


ence of working in his laboratories dur- 
ing the war. After the Armistice she 
resumed her schooling, and a few years 
later was graduated from the Technical 
University at Munich with high honors 
in aerodynamics. For six months she 
tried housekeeping, was bored almost to 
ceath, and fled back to the laboratory. 
She has been in America since 1925. 
With Major Fitzmaurice as her lead- 
ing consultant, hers was the voice of au- 
thority on repairing the Bremen and on 
resolving the difficulties which lay be- 
tween it and New York. She knows all 
there is to know about the construction 
of the plane, and considerably more than 
the three gallant men who flew it across 
the Atlantic. Miss Junkers still further 
disproved the theory of feminine weak- 
ness when she denied herself the thrill of 


flying on the relief ship to Greenly 
Island to meet her countrymen. She 
explained that she gave her place to 
“three more cans of the precious gaso- 
line.” 


Eastward Across the Polar Sea 


GEOGRAPHERS and explorers agree that 
the flight of Captain George H. Wilkins 
across the polar regions was a major 
exploit in aviation. It reversed in a meas- 
sure the flight of the Norge under com- 
mand of Amundsen, Ellsworth, and No- 
bile from Spitzbergen to Point Barrow, 
in Alaska. But, while the great airship 
passed almost directly over the North 
Pole, Wilkins purposely took a more 
southern route, with his nearest point to 
the Pole about 300 miles away from it. 

The object of this was the paramount 
idea of the voyage; the course planned 
and executed took Wilkins and his pilot, 
Fielson, in their monoplane over that 
section of unexplored region where 
Peary and later adventurers saw what 


‘seemed to be indications of land. Wil- 


kins had clear views and excellent oppor- 
tunities, but saw no islands, jutting 
rocks, or even cloud indications of land. 

To most of us it may not seem very 
important whether or not a few ice-clad 
crags or arid islands exist in the high 
Arctic degrees of latitude. To scientists, 
and especially to geographers, it is an 
important addition to human knowledge 
of the globe on which we live to know 
what the exact facts are. 

In its extent the Wilkins flight was 
notable. For 2,200 miles, over ice and 
mostly over a region never before trav- 
ersed by man or plane, the expedition 
flew without stop or misadventure. Only 
at the end, as was the case with the 
Bremen in its transatlantic east-to-west 
voyage, did they meet with trouble. 
Also like the Bremen, the Wilkins plane 
was forced down by weather on a little 
island, called by Wilkins Dead Man’s 
Island. There the fliers were marooned 
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by storm five days. The second flight— 
that to Green Harbor, Spitzbergen—was 
easily accomplished. 

Wilkins is an Australian; Eielson is an 
American, Thus two continents may 
share the honor of this exploit in the 
Arctic, Wilkins has planned and partly 
executed other Arctic exploration trips, 
patiently and determinedly meeting set- 
backs and renewing his efforts. Now he 
has done precisely what he has had in 
mind to accomplish, and he will receiic 
due recognition. a 


- Governor Smith in North Carolina 


THOUGH it was a brief vacation, not a 
political adventure, Governor Smith’s 
visit to North Carolina is apparently go- 
ing to have political consequences. His 
engaging personality has made an im- 
pression upon North Carolinians who 
were not naturally inclined to a political 
leader whom they thought of chiefly as 
a wet, a Catholic, and a prominent prod- 
uct of Tammany Hall. There are re- 
ports that the Democratic organization 
of which Senator Simmons is leader, who 
is strongly opposed to Governor Smith’s 
nomination, has been weakening. On 
the other hand, personal popularity is 
not always a-sign of political strength 
and cheering crowds do not always give 
promise of political support. Whatever 
the effect of this trip to the South may 
be on his political fortunes, it has in- 
creased Governor Smith’s personal pres- 
tige. 


Hoover’s Fine Record in China 
IN a whispering campaign — strange 
charges have been made linking Herbert 
Hoover’s name with business transac- 
tions in China that were not honorable. 
To finance and reorganize a Chinese 
mining company during the Boxer up- 
rising over a quarter of a century ago an 
English company was formed. To in- 
duce the Chinese company to make the 
contract with the English company a 
memorandum was signed. Mr. Hoover 
participated as a mining engineer em- 
ployed by the English company. The 
memorandum was not carried out by the 
English company, and a suit was 
brought which was tried in England. 
The whispering campaign is one of in- 
sinuation against Mr, Hoover’s part in 
this business. As a matter of fact, it 
was Mr. Hoover whose part in reorgan- 
izing the company, in the first place, and 
whose testimony in the suit, in the sec- 
ond place, saved the Chinese interests 
from being imposed upon. 

A tribute to Mr. Hoover’s part in this 
affair has recently been paid by one of 
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the most distinguished of living Chinese, 
the former Premier of China, Tong 
Shao-yi. In an interview with B. W. 
Fleisher, publisher of the “Japan Ad- 
vertiser,” an American newspaper of 
Tokyo, Mr. Tong declared that ‘Mr. 
Hoover’s record in China is clean and 
honorable, highly creditable, and in 
many ways remarkable.” His action 
during the period of the Boxer uprising, 
Mr. Tong declares, protected the prop- 
erty and prevented looting, and later, 
after his connection with: the company 
had terminated, his testimony as a wit- 
ness helped the Chinese to secure their 
rights. Mr. Tong has great admiration, 
not only for this action of Mr. Hoover’s, 
but also for his bravery in risking his 
life for the rescue of others, including 
members of Mr, Tong’s family. Mr. 
Hoover at that time was only twenty- 
four years old. 

Mr. Tong speaks from special knowl- 
edge, because it was his uncle who 
founded the company, and he himself is 
probably the only Chinese living who 
was closely identified with the company 
during Mr. Hoover’s connection with it. 

Mr. Tong’s statements confirm state- 
ments that have been made in Congress 
on the subject. 

The Outlook has photographic copies 
of the reports of the case as they were 
printed in the London “Times” in 1902 
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aid 1903, and those reports fully sub- 
stantiate what Mr. Tong has said in his 
tribute to Mr. Hoover. 


How Radio Affects the Weather 
TaLes of hair turning gray overnight 
and other tales that are traditionally 
ascribed to old wives are no more per- 
sistent, even if more time-honored, than 
the tale that “radio waves make weather 
bad,” a recent headline from a promi- 
nent metropolitan journal. Captain W. 
H. Parker,: master of the Homeric, is 
said to have attributed recent increases 
in stormy weather to the equally recent 
development of the radio. The Captain 
is undoubtedly right in the matter of 
storms, being on his own ground—or 
water, as it were—in such matters. But 
the storms would have come just the 
same had the radio never been discov- 
ered. 

There is always a temptation to trace 
a direct connection between two concur- 
rent events, and indeed such a connec- 
tion often exists. For example, it has 
been discovered by some supreme genius 
that large communities and good harbors 
often happen to coincide geographically. 
On the other hand, it is easy to show 
that the radio can have no appreciable 
effect upon the weather, for all the trou- 
bled. undulations of the circumambient 
jelly of the ether brought about by 








THE PROMISED LAND 


This barren waste—Greenly Island seen from the air—was the first real view 
of America to greet the eyes of the Bremen fliers 
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broadcasting do not represent enough 
energy to establish a storm in a back 
yard, nor even a tempest in a teapot. 
It takes ridiculously little power to set 
a world of radio receivers in action, 
while the smallest storm involves natural 
forces measurable in billions of horse- 
power. Again, on statistical grounds it 
is equally easy to refute the claims of 
those who still suspect the radio of 
weather villainy. The earth’s weather is 
anything but uniform from decade to 
decade, and it is easy to demonstrate 
that there has always been a passage of 
weather cycles, not merely attested by 
man-made records (comparatively re- 
cent), but far back into the past by 
means of the rings of trees both living 
and fossil. How these changes could 
have taken place with no radio to cause 
them is a question we dare not attempt 
to answer. They show, at any rate, that 
the radio has no pull with the weather 
man, What is most needed is not some- 
thing that will rescue the weather from 
the abuses of the radio, but something 
which will rescue the radio from the 
abuses of the weather. 


Spring in China 

HOUSE-CLEANING on a national scale is 
getting under way with the arrival of 
spring in China. The Nationalists, from 
their capital of Nanking, are driving 
northward once more against the mili- 
tarist rulers of Peking. They have been 
drawing close to Tsinanfu, the capital of 
Shantung Province; and foreigners have 
begun to flee from that strategically im- 
portant city. At the same time, Japan 
has despatched troops to Shantung, just 
as last year, provoking protests from 
both Nanking and Peking. 

In the northern capital much discon- 
tent and disorder is rumored to prevail. 
The police have not been paid for 
months; and the northern forces are said 
to have lost much of the organization 
they had last year. But China is China, 
a land of uncertainties; and April is too 
early to tell what the political weather 
map will show in June, or even in May. 


France for Peace and Order 


PoINcarE has apparently maintained his 
hold upon the Government of France. 
That was indicated by early returns 
from the elections held on Sunday, April 
22. But such early indications can 
scarcely be called definite—for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, France is politi- 
cally divided into many groups, each of 
them representing some idea or policy. 
Of the many candidates, some have no 
party connection at all. Therefore the 
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effect of the elections on a national 
leader is inferred rather than directly 
indicated. In the second place, these 
elections are in a sense preliminary. If 
a candidate fails to get a clear majority, 
there has to be a second ballot, which 
this year occurs on April 29. So far the 
returns do not record the election of any 
Communists on the first ballot, but in 
some districts they show gains for Com- 
munists in pluralities over other oppo- 
nents of Poincaré. Unquestionably, one 
source of strength for the Government 
has been the popularity of the peace 
policy of Briand. 


Germany’s Comeback 


How far Germany has recovered from 
the business and industrial depression 
that paralyzed her economic life five 
years ago, the report of her revenues for 
the fiscal year just ended proves. The 
total was 8,490,000,000 marks, more 
than 200,000,000 marks above the esti- 
mate issued in December by S. Parker 
Gilbert, the American Agent-General for 
Reparation Payments. 

That surplus is nearly half the amount 
charged to the German Budget for rep- 
arations under the Dawes Plan for the 
year ending in August—500,000,000 
marks, It is true that the surplus fails 
to balance the Budget. But that is be- 
cause Germany has made “supplemen- 
tary expenditures” during the year that 
bring the whole amount of the govern- 
mental outlay above 9,000,000,000 
marks, leaving a deficit as large as the 
item for reparations to be met by short- 
term loans. But, on the face of these 
figures, no one will doubt that Germany 
has measurably recovered and has a very 
respectable “capacity to pay.” 


The President Again Refuses 
the Crown 


For the fourth time President Coolidge 
has made clear his decision not to be a 
candidate this year for re-election. In 
spite of his former declarations, political 
leaders have been engaged in several 
States in a movement to “draft Cool- 
idge.” Hearing that this movement had 
taken definite form in his own State of 
Massachusetts, the President wrote to 
the Republican State Chairman of Mas- 
sachusetts, Francis Prescott, that the 
proposed action of some persons to write 
his name as a candidate on the ballots in 
the Massachusetts primaries would be 
“most embarrassing.” In the course of 
his letter he refers to the use of his name 
in New York in a way that is contrary 
to his wishes. 

He notes the claim that has been made 


that such use is with his consent, and 
says that to give countenance to such a 
movement in his own State would tend 
to compromise him and “lend color to 
the misrepresentations that are being 
made in other States.” He requests that 
such action be discontinued. 


The Volstead Act Upheld 


THE members of the National Republi- 
can Club of New York have decided that 
the prohibition question is one regarding 
which practical politicians must be 
silent. At a spirited meeting last week 
they did the expected thing and voted 
down, by a large majority, a report of 
the Club’s National Affairs Committee 
which called for repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

The original report of the National 
Affairs Committee professed to ignore 
the wet-and-dry issue. Its recommen- 
dation for a repeal plank at the Kansas 
City Convention was based upon the 
theory that the Eighteenth Amendment 
violates the established theory of Ameri- 
can government. By its nature, the 
Committee set forth, the Prohibition 
Amendment nullified the earlier ones 
guaranteeing freedom to the individual. 

This rather academic distinction 
faded, as every one knew that it would 
fade, as soon as the members of the Na- 
tional Republican Club assembled to de- 
bate the matter. The first speaker for 
the drys announced that he would resign 
from the Club if the report were 
adopted. “Go ahead,” yelled several 
irreverent wets. In the end, the report 
was voted down; not because the mem- 
bers had any very definite belief in pro- 
hibition, but because rejection was ex- 
pedient. One speaker caused shudders 
of apprehension to pass through the 
assemblage when he said that to encour- 
age the wets would be to aid and abet 
the candidacy of Alfred E. Smith. 

The meeting at which all this took 
place was secret, but most of the details 
leaked out and were duly recorded in the 
press. It is interesting to note that 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, an ardent wet, was 
present but did not speak. Most of the 
important local leaders felt it prudent to 
remain away from the meeting. 


The Spark Makers 


No one knows what may come as a re- 
sult of the present strides being made 
by physicists in the generation of elec- 
tricity at extremely high voltages. 
Newspaper accounts tell us of the prog- 
ress, but they do not tell us of the pur- 
pose. Either it is thought that we can- 
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THE THRILL THAT COMES ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


Greealy Island children expressing their approval of Captain Koehl (right) 
and Baron von Huenefeld 


not comprehend, or the reporter has no 
inkling of the real purpose of these spec- 
tacular experiments in which great re- 
sounding sparks crash about the heads 
of those who direct their creation. 

Not long ago it was thought that the 
million-volt sparks released in the high- 
tension laboratories of the General Elec- 
tric Company represented about the 
highest electric pressure man could rea- 
sonably aspire to make. But now two 
physicists, Dr. Breit and Dr. Tuve, ex- 
perimenting at the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, have succeeded in gener- 
ating currents at 5,000,000 volts. These 
are not of the nature of the electric cur- 
rents of ordinary experience, but are 
concentrated surges only about one- 
millionth of a second in measurable 
duration. What the scientists are seek- 
ing comprises two things, in particular. 
One is the generation of very high speed 
particles—electrons—for | bombarding 
atoms, performing hoped-for transmuta- 
tions of elements, and duplicating on a 
mass scale the potent particles emitted 
by radium. The other is the concomi- 
tant generation by means of tubes of 
ether waves like light and X rays, but 
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far higher in frequency; the higher the 
frequency, the higher the form of nat- 
ural radiation man can duplicate. The 
upper limit of voltage, far beyond reach 
as yet, is about 50,000,000 volts, corre- 
sponding to the creative cosmic rays 
made popularly known by Millikan, the 
noted physicist. 

If man ever extends his control as far 
as that, he will doubtless have come into 
powers little dreamed of today. But 
why? Tor what purpose? Specifically, 
it is still hard to say. These things are 
only beginnings. Yet it has become a 
commonplace that in science such seem- 
ingly valueless beginnings usually turn 
out to have endings of undreamed-of 
practical worth to man. ‘The spark 
makers are feeling around in the dark to 
see what they can stumble on. Most of 
the past progress of science has thus 
been made by similarly adventuresome 
opportunists. 


£ 


Fighting Stock in the Inland Area 

Major-GENERAL HARRY A. SMITH, 
Commander of the Seventh Corps Area, 
has spoken his mind about the view 
often expressed that the inland region of 


the United States is lukewarm on Na- 
tional preparedness, if not worse. 

“T travel over the country, and hear it 
said again and again that the Middle 
West is pacifistic,’ General Smith says. 
“They say to me, ‘I don’t see how you 
get along so well out there, because those 
people are a lot of pacifists.’ But there 
isn’t a word of truth in it. I tell them 
so.” 

If the view of the section is as preva- 
lent as General Smith’s observations 
indicate, it is not at all clear how it orig- 
inated. It was not unfamiliar in connec- 
tion with response of the region to the 
plea in behalf of President Wilson in 
1916 that “he kept us out of war.” And 
there has been the assumption that the 
area, because of a sense of inland secu- 
rity, has not appreciated so keenly as 
other regions a need of preparedness. 
But records of its representatives in 
Congress and of enlistments in the 
World War do not bear out that idea; 
nor was response to the slogan of 1916 
confined to the section. 

General Smith says that the Seventh 
Corps Area—Missouri, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota—has more 
R. O. T. C. units and members than any 
other area; that its rifle team last year 
“earned the highest rating in the history 
of the Army, except some of the regular 
teams;” that it leads in reserve officers 
in training; and that “this region was 
not settled by pacifists.” 

To the last, older residents on the 
border between Missouri and “bleeding 
Kansas” could abundantly testify. 


Nonsense or Good Engineering ? 
ONcE more the much-projected landing- 
stations at sea—great floating rafts an- 
chored in the middle of the Atlantic for 
transoceanic aviators—have come in for 
public discussion; it is announced that 
the first of these artificial islands is soon 
to be built. This is one of the most 
provocative subjects in the argumenta- 
tive repertoire of the man on the street, 
and the opinions heard are seldom luke- 
warm or half-hearted; he is either for 
the idea or he thinks it is sheer nonsense. 
While the project seems to be gov- 
erned largely by its economic aspects, 
there is no really unsurmountable engi- 
neering obstacle to it. The rafts can be 
constructed, they will float, and, built 
as planned, with slender legs placed on 
deeply submerged hollow bulbs of steel, 
they will be affected by wave motion to 
a far less extent than ordinary surface 
vessels. They must be anchored in some 
manner, but there is no insuperable diffi- 
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culty in this; though the anchor gear re- 
quired must necessarily be heavy; ca- 
bles several miles long would be required 
in mid-ocean in order to provide that 
long, slanting curve whose variable sag 
acts in all anchor gear as an absorber of 
sudden shocks, Statements that the 
islands would be placed on steel supports 
—stilts—reaching all the way to bottom 
may safely be dismissed as sheer non- 
sense, originating, doubtless, with some 
good feature writer. In three miles of 
height—even when partly buoyed up by 
the water—the stilts would collapse of 
their own weight. 

From an engineering point of view 
there are many things which look hare- 
brained but are feasible, just as many 
plausible appearing projects are hare- 
brained. Given money, an engineer can 
accomplish almost anything. In this 
case, how much money? Will it pay? 
We attempt no answer, but we think it 
can be done. 


The D. A. R. Upholds 

the Black List 

THE Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, gathered in convention at Wash- 
ington, promptly squelched an insurgent 
movement protesting against the organi- 
zation’s semi-ludicrous black list. Only 
fourteen of the nearly two thousand 
delegates felt that the individual chap- 
ters of the D. A. R. should have the 
right to select speakers without interfer- 
ence. Mrs, Eleanor Roy, of Kansas, 
who opposed the black list, was greeted 
with hisses when she announced that she 
belonged to the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. Paci- 
fism—meaning any agitation against war 
—landed scores of publicists and writers 
on the D. A. R.’s proscribed list. 

Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, President- 
General of the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, had 
previously expressed her approval of the 
black list, and the action of the Conven- 
tion was a vindication of her position. 
But it was a triumph, also, for Fred R. 
Marvin, Director of the Key Men of 
America. Mr. Marvin, whose name has 
previously appeared in these columns, 
assists such organizations as the D. A. R. 
in learning about radicals and pacifists. 
The Key Men of America has worked 
with the D. A. R. in behalf of further 
immigration restriction, and Mr. Marvin 
sells, for $6 a year, “Daily Data Sheets” 
giving detailed information about “sub- 
versive activities.” 

The press accounts of the Washington 
Convention are reminiscent of National 
political gatherings. The ladies showed 
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their familiarity with steam-roller meth- 
ods and the foes of the black list were 
quickly flattened. One of the last acts 
of the delegates was to take from Mrs. 
Ellenore Dutcher Key, of Maryland, a 
contract under which she furnishes offi- 
cial pins. Mrs. Key had supported the 
resolution condemning the black list 
Meanwhile, the Washington Council 
on International Relations issued a 
statement in which it was said that, 
“however disagreable the task, it becomes 
an obligation to insist upon holding the 
D. A. R. and its officers sternly to ac- 
countability for having brought odium 
and ridicule upon an organization for 
which many who are not in its member- 
ship have had a sentimental regard.” 


A Conductor Scores Americans 


AFTER a sojourn in this country as 
Guest Conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux has left 
behind him a scathing criticism of Amer- 
ican, and_ specifically Philadelphian, 
concert audiences. “People who are mu- 
sically uneducated,” he has said in an in- 
terview with the Philadelphia “Jewish 
Times,” “are given the powers and lib- 
erty to choose the conductors for this 
world-known symphony troupe. This is 
unheard of abroad. There the members 
of the orchestra are permitted to choose 
their leader. They know who is best 
suited. That is something those who 
appoint the guest conductors here can- 
not boast of. Philadelphians want a 
slim conductor who pays a great deal of 
attention to his tailor. Perhaps that is 
the reason why my popularity here was 
sort of half-hearted. . . . Philadelphia 
audiences think they know something 
about music, but they know nothing. 
They talk of teas and dresses and par- 
ties while the concert is going on... : 
Philadelphians and, in fact, all Ameri- 
cans want to be bluffed.” 

At his final concert in New York with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, M. Mon- 
teux, who for several years was conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and was a familiar visitor to the metrop- 
olis, received an ovation. 

Appreciative musical audiences, in 
spite of what M. Monteux has said, are 
in the making. An orchestra of three 
hundred high school pupils from thirty- 
eight States, under the direction of Fred- 
erick Stock, gave a creditable perform- 
ance of Dvorak’s “New World Sym- 
phony” recently in Chicago; under the 
direction of Joseph E. Maddy per- 
formed two numbers of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite,” Grieg’s Piano Con- 
certo, and Wagner’s “Rienzi” overture; 


and, under the direction of the com- 
poser, Howard Hanson’s “Nordic Sym- 
phony.” 


Five Million Slaves 


How many countries tolerate slavery 
and how many slaves are living today? 
To both questions the answers given 
by a report of a League of Nations’ 
commission and by the President of 
the British Anti-Slavery Society, Mr. 
Charles Roberts, are surprising. 

There are, it seems, eighteen countries 
or political areas in which slave-owning, 
slave-trading, or slave-raiding exists. 
The list reads like the answers to a 
-geographical questionnaire. Morocco, 
Liberia, Sahara, and Abyssinia are the 
largest offenders. Little known are 
Kufra, Eritrea, Sierra Leone, Rio de 
Oro, Nepal. In Abyssinia the slave 
trade is “open, cruel, and fiendish.” As 
to numbers, the total is estimated by the 
commission as from four to five million 
slaves. 

The British boast that no slave can 
breathe under the British flag is not true 
as regards British spheres of influence 
and mandated territory; but Great Brit- 
ain has caused the liberation of nearly 
half a million slaves since the end of the 
World War, and has also urged that the 
transfer of slaves by water should be 
considered an act of piracy, but has 
failed to get other Powers to agree. 

Modern slavery takes some modern 
disguises, such as contract labor, peon- 
age, and the enslaving of children under 
pretext of adoption—an extensive prac- 
tice in China. 

Greed and cruelty follow in the wake 
of human slavery, however disguised. 
The League of Nations has a mission to 
eradicate such world evils as commerce 
in opiates and commerce in men. 


Teeing Up 

It is an imposing enough team that this 
country has named for the Walker Cup 
golf matches of the season. Headed by 
Robert Tyre Jones, of Atlanta, the list 
of players selected for the defense of the 
trophy against the invasion of Great 
Britain contains seven other names 
almost as imposing in the ranks of ama- 
teur golfers as the captain’s. They are 
Jess Sweetser, George von Elm, Charles 
Evans, Jr., Francis Ouimet, Harrison R. 
Johnston, Watts Gunn, and Roland 
Mackenzie. 

The return of the veteran Chick 
Evans to the front rank of the amateurs 
is hailed with joy by the many friends 
of this Middle Western star. It is con- 
sidered that the honor of playing on this 
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team has been due to Evans for the mag- 
nificent fights he had made against 
Jones in the last two amateur tourna- 
ments. In both of these it was the vet- 
eran Evans, rather than any of the 
newer stars of the game, who gave Jones 
his hardest tasks. 

Jess Sweetser’s selection marks the re- 
turn to health of this young Yale gradu- 
ate who, two years ago, won a sensa- 
tional victory in the British amateur and 
returned home to start a long and hard 
fight against ill health, a fight which he 
has apparently won. That British vic- 
tory of Sweetser’s remains one of the 
most dramatic in the history of golf, for 
he was a very sick man when he started 
play and his stubborn fight through to 
the title was accomplished against ter- 
rific odds, 

The winter season of golf in the South 
has ended and play started throughout 
the North. Among the most interesting 
of the players to perform during the 
more prominent of the tournaments of 
the winter circuit was Mrs. O. S. Hill, 
of Kansas City, the winner of the North 
and South at Pinehurst. This event, 
always at the end of the season, has the 
best fields entered. Mrs. Hill played re- 
markable golf to go through a field of 
opponents that included Miss Glenna 
Collett, two times a National Champion; 
Miss Maureen Orcutt, runner-up to Mrs. 
Miriam Horn in the championship of 
1927; Miss Helen Payson, the Canadian 
ladies’ champion; and Miss Virginia 
Van Wie, of Chicago, who was a sensa- 
tional player through the earlier tourna- 
ments of the winter. 

Mrs. Hill defeated Miss Payson 5 and 
3 in the second round, defeated Miss 
Collett in the semi-final, and defeated 
Miss Van Wie in the final by the very 
handsome score of 6 and 5. 


Trees for Parks 
EveN small parks without trees would 
hardly be parks at all. Our National 
Parks likewise should be well supplied 
with tree-covered expanses, though for- 
estry is not the objective of the National 
Park Service. On the other hand, Con- 
gress seems reluctant to buy bits of for- 
est for inclusion in the Parks. In fact, 
most of the park area not already in the 
public domain came through gifts from 
States, associations, and individuals. 
Thus it happens that the Yosemite 
National Park is in danger of a dimin- 
ishing area of tree-covered land. There 
exist such areas, some of them containing 
extremely fine stands of splendid trees, 
apart from the Big Trees in Sequoia 
Park, which were rescued by private 
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purchase and presented to the people. 
Some of these areas, owned by lumber 
interests which will sooner or later de- 
forest them, are within the outer boun- 
daries of the Park. Mr. Mather, Direc- 
tor of the National Park Service, has 
lately pointed out that Congress should 
take this pressing need up for action and 
purchase these private tree-islands inside 
a public park while the opportunity still 
exists. Some gains have been made in 
area by exchange of forest lands owned 
by the National Park Service but not 
needed for park purposes for privately 
owned sections where the reverse is true, 
but this has not always worked well. 
The policy of Congress as to acquiring 
park land seems to be based on the hope 
that societies and persons enthusiastic in 
extending our beautiful National Parks 
will provide the money. This is not a 
noble nor a National state of mind. 


A Dance of Death 

SEVERAL days after forty persons out of 
about sixty in attendance at a dance at 
West Plains, Missouri, had been killed 
by a sudden explosion and wreckage of 
the dance hall, the exact cause of the 
disaster remained' a mystery. Indica- 
tions were that it might never be deter- 
mined. It does not seem that knowledge 
is essential to prevention of such casual- 
ties. 

The dance hall was above a public 
garage, in which automobiles and a con- 
siderable amount of gasoline were stored. 
Whether the explosion was set off delib- 
erately or was purely accidental, the 
hazard was there. It was a source of 
danger recognized generally in regula- 
tions designed to prohibit occupancy of 
quarters in or near buildings where large 
quantities of gasoline are kept. There 
seems to have been no restriction as to 
use of the hall in this case. And, ac- 
cording to safety officials who have 
expressed opinions on the West Plains 
disaster, where protective measures of 
this nature exist with reference to ho- 
tels, apartments, and other structures 
they often are disregarded. 

A district manager of the Missouri 
Inspection Bureau who investigated the 
catastrophe advanced the theory that 
the explosion was due to gasoline fumes 
in or beneath the garage, which had 
been ignited. ‘One gallon of gasoline, 
properly vaporized,” he declared, “has 
the power of eighty pounds of dyna- 
mite.” Evidently, gasoline, in large or 
small amounts, is not a safe neighbor— 
unless it is securely confined. But hu- 
man nature is imperfect, and it learns 
caution only at severe cost. 


From Washington 


The Jury Acquits ; the Public 
Condemns 

No court has the right to review a trial 
jury’s verdict of acquittal. Harry F. 
Sinclair, therefore, is free of the charge 
of conspiring to defraud the Government 
in the Teapot Dome lease. In the civil - 
case, the United States Supreme Court 
found the Teapot Dome transaction 
tainted with fraud; but in the criminal 
case the charge was the specific one of 
conspiracy, and it was that on which the 
jury rendered the verdict of ‘Not 
guilty.” 

The jury which tried Sinclair ap- 
peared to the layman to be made up of 
men of somewhat higher type than those 
who usually sit on criminal court juries. 
These men were selected by the pre- 
siding judge himself, counsel, of course, 
retaining the right of challenge. 

The verdict was, in Washington at 
least, decidedly unpopular. The men 
who sat on the jury will probably suffer, 
in prestige if not in purse. At least one 
of them has intimated that he will prob- 
ably lose his job. It is to be hoped that 
he misjudges his employer. 

There has been no intimation that the 
jury was in any way improperly influ- 
enced. It was kept locked up. That, of 
course, might not have prevented an 
attempt, even a successful attempt, at 
tampering. Sinclair is already under 
conviction for contempt of court for 
causing the jury to be shadowed at a 
previous trial; but the American people 
still retain a large measure of faith in 
the jury system. The verdict, though it 
be unpopular, will, of course, be ac- 
cepted as honest. 


An Incomplete Record 
Tue Sinclair case was ably conducted 
on both sides. Messrs. Roberts and 
Pomerene, special Government , counsel 
appointed by the President, deserve well 
of the Government and of the public 
which they served. Conspiracy is rec- 
ognized everywhere in this country as 
the most difficult of all crimes to prove. 
These exceptionally able lawyers had 
one of the most difficult cases in the his- 
tory of American courts, and handled it 
as well as any case was ever handled. 
The verdict of acquittal in no way 
diminished the value of their work to 
the public. Legal penalty is by no 
means the whole of the deterrent effect 
of criminal trials, 

The evidence presented by th 
ernment was held by the jury - 
establish legal guilt; but in the light 
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the Supreme Court’s opinion the trans- 
‘action will be held by the jury of public 
opinion to have involved moral obliquity. 

The defense was not permitted to in- 
troduce former Secretary of the Navy 
Denby as a witness. It chose not to 
introduce as evidence the deposition of 
former Secretary of the Interior Fall, 
named jointly with Sinclair in the indict- 
ment. From the standpoint of the pub- 
lic, the record of the trial will be some- 
thing less than a satisfactory record of 
the Teapot Dome transaction. The 
record of the Senate investigation will in 
some respects remain a closer approach 
to a complete record. 

The acquittal of Sinclair doubtless 
ends, but for two contempt cases which 
hang over him, the criminal phase of the 
oil-leasing cases. Albert B. Fall, Sin- 
clair’s co-defendant, was, because of his 
poor health, granted a separate trial and 
postponement. The indictment against 
him, based on the same set of facts, will 
probably be dismissed. 


Controlling the Flood—in Congress 


Tue President has won his fight with 
Congress over Mississippi River flood 
control. He may get a bill not to his 
liking, but he will get recognition of his 
contention that the localities in which 
the work is to be done share the cost 
with the Federal Government, and he 
will get some diminution of what he re- 
gards as excessive “pork” in the bill. 

It is not that Congress has been con- 
verted to the President’s way of think- 
ing. The House would be glad to pass 
the bill substantially as it was unani- 
mously passed by the Senate. But Con- 
eressmen do not dare go home to face 
an election without a flood control plan 
definitely made into law, and they have 
become convinced that they must at 
least compromise with the President in 
order to get his signature. Therefore 
House action has been delayed pending 
adjustments. Since most Congressmen 
choose to run this year and the Presi- 
dent does not, they, and not he, would 
suffer from a veto. 

For once, the President has been 
vigorously outspoken in denunciation 
of a bill. It may be that not all of the 
facts he cites against the Flood Control 
Bill were carefully considered; he may 
not have had time to check them. Mem- 
bers of the House who are as much op- 
posed as the President to the Senate and 
the House Committee plan are not pre- 

‘d to say, for instance, that lumber 
nies would be in position to be 
uatly benefited. They are inclined 
selieve that, because of the somewhat 
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unusual wording of the bill, this place of 
distinction would be occupied by rail- 
road companies alone. But among the 
lobbyists for the bill there have been 
sinister figures reputedly employed by 
lumber interests, and the presence of 
these unlovely individuals is, perhaps, 
sufficient to warrant the President’s ap- 


prehensions of a grabbing hand in the 


glove of humanity. 

The compromise as planned will place 
no onerous burden upon the flood States. 
Local contributions will be confined to 
purchase of the rights of way for the 
main levees, an item which, it is esti- 
mated, will not exceed $500,000. The 
Federal Government ‘will still. bear the 
cost of lands purchased for floodways, 
probably $200,000,000. But the pro- 
vision making the Federal Government 
liable for a sort of double damage to the 
railroads will be eliminated. __ 

The compromise calls, too, for a plan- 
ning board of three instead of five mem- 
bers, with the chief of Army engineers 
largely in control. Here, if anywhere, 
the fight will be made on the compro- 
mise. The people of the flood country 
are by no means in love with the Army 
engineers. 


Coolidge, Harmonizer of Doctrines 


Is it possible that America, after being 
at war with itself for a hundred and fifty 
years over two supposedly antagonistic 
conceptions of Government, has _pro- 
duced a man and made him President in 
whom is combined and harmonized the 
essentials of both conceptions? Specifi- 
cally, does Calvin Coolidge combine in 
his political thinking both Jeffersonism 
as modified by Jackson and Hamiltonism 
as modified by Lincoln? 

It has been, naturally, accepted with- 
out question that Coolidge, Republican 
President, is in doctrine the successor of 
Hamilton and Lincoln. Yet on various 
occasions he has revealed himself as a 
Jeffersonian. And but just now, when 
Tennessee placed a bronze likeness of 
Andrew Jackson in Statuary Hall under 
the dome of the Capitol, President Cool- 
idge accepted it in a speech which 
seemed to reveal him as a Jacksonian. 
His speech was, in the main, a biograph- 
ical sketch, not essentially different from 
that which was printed on the program 
of the proceedings, but he here and there 
interpolated expressions of views which 
disclosed large admiration for the demo- 
cratic Nationalism of the man who was 
at once closest to the people and the 
most dictatorial of all our Presidents. 

On the day of that delivery the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


were gathering in Washington for their 
annual Convention, and a day or two 
later President Coolidge addressed them. 
Without mentioning the name of Jeffer- 
son, he devoted his attention almost 
wholly to a laudation of State’s rights 
and local self-government in thoroughly 
Jeffersonian fashion. He deplored the ap- 
parent willingness of the States and of 


smaller governmental units to surrender - 


their freedom in return for Federal aid of 
almost any sort, and seemed to reveal 
the fear that America is by way of losing 
its heritage because laziness has sup- 
planted love of liberty. 

Those who see in the sayings of pub- 
lic men only the expression of the exi- 
gencies of the hour may believe that the 
President meant to appeal to the new 
disciples of State’s rights brought into 
being by prohibition. But the President 
has said similar things too many times, 
under too many sets of circumstances, 
over too long a period, for that to he 
true. 

Frank R. Kent, in his “History of the 
Democratic Party,” recently off the 
press, says that even Jefferson could not 
consistently practice Jeffersonian doc- 
trine when he was President. Oscar 
Underwood, in “Drifting Sands of Party 
Politics,” which is equally fresh from the 
press, says that in Governmental affairs 
“we cannot look alone to the spoken 
word or the written declaration” of the 
men who control them. The quality of 
Calvin Coolidge’s political belief will be 
finally determined from the record of his 
years in public office. 


Good Lobbyists ? 


ONCE a great deal of comment was 
brought forth by the statement that 
there were good trusts. Now Senator 
Bruce, of Maryland, has startled the 
Nation by declaring that there are good 
lobbyists, or words tantamount. , 

This statement came 
Caraway, of Arkansas, had hurled the 
short and ugly word at organizations 
and individuals who try to influence 
legislation or claim that they are able to 
do so. Caraway said that there are be- 
tween 350 and 400 lobbying organiza- 
tions in Washington, but he named 
directly only the representative of the 
National Reclamation Association, who, 
the Senator said, had circulated lies 
about flood control. 

Senator Bruce interrupted to say that 
some of the 350 or 400 organizations 
furnish accurate information in good 
faith. 

Senator Caraway was speaking on his 
own resolution authorizing a Senate in- 
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Rollin Kirby in the New York World 


The show that flopped 


The resolution 
recites, among other things, that “the 
lobby located in and around Washington 
filches from the American public more 
money under a false claim that they can 
influence legislation than the legislative 
branch of this Government costs the tax- 
payers, The lobby seeks by all means 
to capitalize for themselves every inter- 
est and every sentiment of the American 
public which can be made to yield an 
unclean dollar for their greedy pockets.” 


Cole Blease Blazes 


Locat self-government came in for an- 
other warming up during the week. Cole 
Blease broke out in the Senate. Speak- 
ing on a migratory bird bill, he de- 
nounced everything from intermediate 
credit banking to Herbert Hoover’s 
method of getting Negro delegates from 
the Southern States. He displayed the 
zeal, if not the eloquence, of William L. 
Yancey and Robert Y. Hayne. He did 
not threaten secession or even nullifica- 
tion, but he did serve notice that South 
Carolina was mighty tired of Federal 
tyranny and had got to be let alone. 
At last Senator Cole Blease, of South 
Carolina, has been true to his past by 
his course in the Senate. For a long 
time it looked as though he were a 
changed man. He said little, and that 
not of the fire-eating, ante-bellum South- 
ern type that was expected of him. On 
more than one occasion he intimated 
from the floor that he was seriously con- 
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sidering joining the Republicans, actu- 
ally if not nominally. 

And then suddenly, in one flaming 
speech, he made good for all of his old 
traditions. That speech was all that 
could have been expected from the Cole 


\*"| 


Blease whom tne country used to know 
so well. The South has a job of apolo- 


_ izing that wil keep it busy for some 


time. 


To Block Block Booking 


THE tendency to monopoly in motion 
pictures is to be broken up by law, if 
Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, succeeds, as 
he believes he will, in securing passage 
of a bill now before the Committee on 
inter-State Commerce. The anti-trust 
laws are to be made more thoroughly 
applicable to the motion-picture industry 
to the end that blind booking and block 
booking may be prohibited in inter-State 
commerce. 

Supporters of the bill see in “blind 
booking” a system whereby the exhibi- 
tor is denied the right to see the product 
he is to lease and to select such part of 
it as he thinks would suit the taste of 
his patrons. The associated term, 
“block booking,” is a practice which 
forces an exhibitor to lease all of the 
product of a certain distributer in order 
to get any of it. It is said that the ex- 
hibitor is forced thus to show poor films, 
since the combination of producers is 
such that an exhibitor cannot continue 
in business unless he submits to blind 
and block booking. 

It is claimed that the quality of mo- 
tion pictures would be generally im- 
proved if these practices were broken up. 


Windows on the World 


By Malcolm W. Davis 


r YWO IDEAS of the way to pre- 
vent war—the American and 
the French—stand contrasted in 

the proposals made by Secretary Kellogg 

and Foreign Minister Briand to the 
other Powers. 

The question is whether Mr. Kellogg’s 
suggestion for a treaty against war, or 
M. Briand’s, represents the majority 
view also of Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

Briefly, the American draft is a sim- 
ply stated agreement to condemn any 
recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies and to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy 
as between the parties. It leaves the 
settlement of all disputes of whatever 
nature or origin to be sought by pacific 
means. It also leaves the right of action 
in self-defense or against any violator of 
the treaty unstated, as if implied in the 
sovereignty of each nation and in the 
nature of the agreement itself. 

The French draft, characteristically, 


goes further in making precise specifica- 
tions. In renouncing war, it says what 
it means by defining the kind of war— 
“an instrument of individual, sponta- 
neous, and independent political action.” 
It reserves the right of legitimate self- 
defense and the right of liberty to act 
against an aggressor violating the treaty. 
It further provides that the compact 
shall not take effect until generally ac- 
cepted, unless the parties agree. This 
obviously aims to maintain the pledges 
of France to her Continental allies— 
Poland, for instance—in case another 
party to the treaty should go to war 
with one of them. 

The bargaining is really in its first 
stages. A great deal of discussion is 
already under way as to whether the 
French reservations are acceptable to 
the United States, in view of Mr. Kel- 
loge’s desire for an uncomplicated state- 
ment denouncing war and leaving de- 
tails to diplomacy. France is suggesting 
a conference of jurists to draft a com- 
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ion text embodying the main American 
idea but not contravening any existing 
treaty. cacinalilai 7 

Any text eventually adopted will, oi 
course, be a compromise. The Secre- 
tary of State would hardly have ex- 
pected Europe to disregard its League 
Covenant and existing treaties in order 
to secure a new agreement with the 
United States. At the same time, his 
draft is undoubtedly in a form which he 
had reason to think would stand a 
chance of ratification by the Senate. 
And that is an end which neither France 
nor the other Powers would wish to de- 
feat by insistence on a form of words. 
lf Europe and America get to matching 
reservations, every one knows what the 
vutcome will be, 


ow much interested the United 
States is in security and order in 
other parts of the world a report by the 
Department of Commerce shows. It 
records American subscriptions to for- 
eign loans in the first quarter of this 
year exceeding the total for any pre- 
vious corresponding period. The amount 
ran to $409,000,000, or $62,000,000 
more than in the same three months last 
year, Here is an immense and growing 
practical incentive added to the idealistic 
motives animating the American move- 
ment to outlaw war. 


T= SAME sorT of ties that are grad- 
ually binding the United States 
to other nations economically are grow- 
ing strong between France and Ger- 
many—and in this probably rests one 
of the best assurances of peace in Eu- 
rope. 

Basil Miles, American Commissioner 
at the Paris headquarters of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, argues 
that industrial and trade accords be- 
tween the traditional rivals are develop- 
ing rapidly because of their new con- 
sciousness of mutual self-interest in real 
stability in Europe. In a report to the 
American section of the International 
Chamber he says: 

“Too often political considerations 
have dominated European business poli- 
cies, .. . But Germany and France have 
natural economic associations—they are 
associated by the fact that each pro- 
duces in large degree what the other 
desires to consume in corresponding pro- 
portion, the wines, silks, and other lux- 
ury articles of France against the varied 
industrial production of Germany. Crit- 
ics are beginning to regard this growing 
development as marking another mile- 
stone in the economic isolation of Great 
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From the Evening Standard (London) 


After the world bank holiday 


Britain from the Continent of Europe, 
Great Britain turning more and more to 
the consolidation of the far-flung British 
Empire as an economic unit as the other 
countries turn more and more to their 
immediate neighbors.” 

With a working agreement between 
the two Great Powers of northwestern 
Europe, the peace of the Continent 
would seem to be reasonably assured un- 
Jess the rumored plans of Mussolini for 
an extension of Italian influence in 
southeastern Europe through treaties 
with Albania, Greece, Hungary, Ruma- 
nia, and Turkey should create fresh 
trouble in the Balkans. 


_— INTRIGUE,” the friends of 
the Soviet Government of Russia 
are saying of Secretary Kellogg’s re- 
assertion of the refusal of the United 
States to deal with the Communists offi- 
cially. 
pears, is part of a British scheme to 
“encircle Russia” with foes. This de- 
spite the fact that President Wilson 
established a policy of non-recognition 
and Secretary Hughes maintained it 
consistently when Great Britain ex- 
tended recognition and set up diplomatic 
relations—both of which she later repu- 
diated. 

To say that non-recognition blocks 
trade between the two countries is mean- 
ingless. Soviet commercial agencies op- 
erate extensively in the United States; 
and American exports to Russia for the 
past three years have been greater in 
value than those of either Great Britain 
or Germany, that have experimented 
with recognition and treaties. The So- 
viet Government buys what it needs 
most for its industries where it can get 


The American attitude, it ap- ° 


best satisfaction, regardless of any politi- 
cal aim except a stronger position for 
itself in Russia. And everything else 
aside, there are good grounds of plain 
expediency for the American refusal of 
diplomatic relations. Why invite into 
your house, under special privileges, peo- 
ple who you know are unfriendly and 
bent on making trouble? 


VER three and a half million dollars 
have gone to keep the United 
States marines in Nicaragua for the past 
year—a million and a half more than it 
would have cost to keep them at home. 
So Secretary Wilbur, of the Navy De- 
partment, has responded to a Senate 
inquiry. Opponents of the Administra- 
tion are asking to what good end the 
extra amount has been spent. 

Fighting with the Sandino rebel bands 
in the northern part of the country is 
still going on. And the most deplorable 
part of the business is not the money 
spent, but the lives lost on both sides. 
Yet, as Senator Borah has recently put 
it, in a debate on the Nicaraguan policy 
since the end of the civil war: 

“We had men who put their faith in 
us to lay down their arms because they 
were assured that an honest election 
would be held under the Stimson agree- 
ment. We cannot go away and leave 
these people, who trusted us, to the 
mercies of their enemies, . . . Sandino 
agreed with the other Liberal leaders to 
lay down his arms and cease fighting, on 
this country’s promise of a fair election. 
He broke that promise.” 

There seems to be nothing to do but 
charge the money to campaign expendi- 
tures in Nicaragua, where the cost of 
free elections is high. 
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Planned Aviation 


command admiration and applause. Qualities which 

have made men pioneers will always be needed and 
are rightly prized. It is these traits of character for which 
Baron von Huenefeld, Captain Koehl, and Commandant Fitz- 
maurice have been praised and will be honored. For these 
same qualities those who attempted the westward passage of 
the North Atlantic without stop and failed where the Ger- 
mans and the Irishman succeeded will be remembered as 
sacrifices in the early history of man’s conquest of the air. 

Is it not time, however, for men devoted to the art of avia- 
tion to mix with their daring a larger proportion of intelli- 
gence and reason? It is not as it was when men first sailed 
southward into the unknown, defying what for all they knew 
was, as tradition had it, a fiery belt encircling the earth. Man 
has at his disposal knowledge and resources which it were fool- 
hardy for him to ignore. To wing one’s way into unforeseen 
tempests, fog, sleet, and other perils without procurable de- 
fenses against them or procurable measures for survival, to 
stake one’s life in a gamble against unnecessary odds, is sport 
but not science. It is true that those who made the westward 
flight from Ireland to Greenly Island have acquired knowledge 
that science undoubtedly can use. They have learned, as 
Commandant Fitzmaurice acknowledges, that an efficient 
wireless set would have been more useful to them than the 
equal weight of fuel which they took in its stead. They have 
learned that a small gyro compass, if once perfected, would 
eliminate one of their chief difficulties. They have observed 
the effects of certain meteorological conditions, and particu- 
larly the compass variations that are due to magnetic causes. 
They have provided evidence in favor of covering a plane with 
paraffin oil to prevent the formation of ice on the wings. They 
have data bearing on the value of the use of smoke bombs 
for determining drift. Undoubtedly, those who lost their lives 
on the westward passage had similar facts which went with 
their lives. 

Is there not a better way? Did not the first transatlantic 
air passage—that successfully accomplished by the NC-4— 
show the way? In that case naval vessels were used for 
guidance and for rescue. Not only was life saved, but also 
experience. Should not the westward passage over the Atlan- 
tic be undertaken in the same way? Should not individual 
daring give place to organization? Is it idle to suggest that 
some such vessel as the Saratoga, the great aircraft carrier, 
should be sent over the North Atlantic to discharge its air- 
craft for continuous study of air conditions? 

It is this sort of study which makes of lasting “value the 
daring enterprise of Captain Wilkins in his flight across North 
Polar regions. It is this sort of study that gives promise to 
the plans of Commander Byrd for his aeronautical explora- 
tion of the Antarctic. 

About the middle of the last century Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, disabled for active naval service by an accident, de- 
voted years to the collection of data concerning winds and 
currents. He distributed to sea captains log-books which they 


B RAVERY, audacity, even recklessness, can always 
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filled out and returned to him. His study of this information 
was of incalculable value to navigation. Is it not time that 
the energy and the courage, so largely wasted in futile flights, 
should be likewise intelligently devoted to the new science of 
avigation? 


Where Acres Can Vote 


r ! \HE Hearst papers carry each day on their editorial 


pages a list of six policies to be pushed in season and 
out. 

One plank in this platform calls for “an agreement of 
English-speaking peoples to preserve peace among themselves 
and to promote the peace of the world.” The Hearst papers, 
for many years holders of the diamond-studded belt emblem- 
atic of their undisputed championship in the art of twisting’ 
the lion’s tail, supply a curious background for the advocacy 
of this particular policy. 

Another ingredient in this olla podrida of ill-assorted issues 
is a demand for “proportional representation in the United 
States Senate—no State to have less than two Senators.” A 
little simple arithmetic discloses the mathematical absurdity 
of this proposal. Arizona at the present time has two Sena- 
tors and one Representative. New York has two Senators 
and 43 Representatives. If, on the Hearst basis, New York 
were to have representation proportional to Arizona’s, it would 
have to elect at least 86 Senators. The Hearst Senate would 
therefore have approximately twice as many members as the 
present House of Representatives—about as many members 
as a National Republican Convention. The new Senate would 
contain four Walshes to bedevil the Republican Party, twenty 
Heflins hefling through the burdened atmosphere, and eighty- 
six Copelands available for conducting health columns in the 
journals of the country. The thought is more than the imag- 
ination can bear. 

And yet the mathematical absurdity of the Hearst proposal 
is the least of its shortcomings. To adopt the Hearst plan 
would be to destroy the United States as a federated Republic. 
It would turn the control of the country over to the indus- 
trialized East and would banish from places of influence many 
of those old American ideas which have grown strong in a 
land where there is room to breathe. It was well for the Re- 
public that circumstances conspired with the founders of the 
Constitution to provide that acres should have the right to 
vote in the Senate. The United States would cease to be the 
United States with the advent of the Hearst proportional 
Senate. 

In order to put the Hearst plan into effect its advocates 
would have to get rid of that Constitutional provision that 
insists that “no State, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” That is one provision 
in the Constitution that cannot be amended except by the 
unanimous vote of the States. Do we see Arizona giving New 
York eighty-six votes to its own two in the Senate? We do 
not. Nor, we surmise, does Mr. Hearst or any of his editors. 
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Harmony for Houston 


A Personal Letter from Washington 


ARMONY for Houston has 
H been arranged—and how? 
Why, so adroitly that every 
faction within the Democratic Party be- 
lieves that it alone is responsible for the 
good work and thrills with a sensation, 
new and yet strangely old, of accommo- 
dation and unity. 

When, where, and by whom the pro- 
gram will be announced is, as yet, on the 
lap of the godlings. But the program 
has been made. Knowledge of it has 
blown about Washington for days. 
There has been no official announce- 
ment. Perhaps there never will be such. 
But there is to be harmony, full and 


complete—up to the point where the 


balloting begins. It may persist beyond 
that point, but if it perishes there some- 
thing still will have been accomplished. 

The deadlock in Madison Square 
Garden, with its deadly 103 ballots, was 
too bad. But it might have stopped 
short of engendering mortal enmities had 
the horrors of the platform fight not 
preceded it. There is to be nothing of 
that kind again. A cat might commit 
suicide the eighth time—but not the 
ninth. If there must be a finish fight 
between Smith and the battalion of 
death that opposes him—why, there 
must be. But there will be no prelim- 
inary bouts—not unless something slips. 

Claude Bowers is to be made Tem- 
porary Chairman, enthusiastically, by 
everybody. He is a New York editor. 
But his dry sympathies are known, and 
he is charged—or credited—with just 
enough of an anti-Tammany leaning. 
He is enamored of the old glories of the 
party, its perennial principles. He can 
keynote safely. 

Some one of half a dozen Southern 
men almost equally unantagonistic— 
probably Senator Robinson, of Arkan- 
sas—will succeed as Permanent Chair- 
man and rule on every point in accord- 
ance with old and sound traditions. 

An agreed platform will be reported 
and adopted. That sounds a large con- 
tract. It would have been impossible of 
carrying out at any preceding Demo- 
cratic Convention in thirty-two years. 
But Bryan is dead. And there was 
never any other who could talk the 
Democratic Party out of a fixed purpose. 

The platform will say nothing of the 
principle of prohibition. It will declare 
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in ringing terms for vigorous enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws. In the 
roar and hum of the great hall delegates 
may think for a moment that they hear, 
coming mysteriously from somewhere, 
the impassioned protest of him who was 
the Boy Orator of the Platte. But the 
plank will hold. 

The rules of the previous Convention 
will be adopted, without important ex- 
ception. That most distinctive and most 
important of all Democratic rules—the 
one requiring that two-thirds of the dele- 
gates concur in a nomination—will prob- 
ably not be mentioned at all. Within 
two years both great factions of the 
party wanted to be rid of it and de- 
nounced it vigorously. Now there is no 
responsible leader in either faction who 
would raise a voice against it. The 
Smith forces know, at least, that a ma- 
jority nomination would not be worth 
the effort. And the anti-Smith coalition 
knows that to defeat him by anything 
less than a two-thirds vote would be to 
defeat themselves. The imperious voice 
of Andrew Jackson, too, still threads 
through the hum of Democratic conven- 
tion halls. 

So the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1928 will arrive triumphantly at 
the point of nominating a candidate for 
President. And then— 

A group of politicians and those who 


make politicians were discussing that. 


point the other day. They agreed that 
the plan is a beautiful combination of 
compromises. But there is always one 
dissenter. He spoke from the far end of 
the table. “That,” he said, “is not com- 
promise; it is conquest.” 

And so, in a sense, it is. Governor 
Smith has swept practically everything 
before him. Even in the antagonistic 
South delegations favorable to him have 
been selected. The West has séemed to 
be almost his own. 

Until within the past few days the 
Smith campaign has had able Republi- 
can aid. Rather suddenly, the Repub- 
lican Smith boomers became frigiitened. 
The frantic storm of Southern protest 
against Smith had failed to blow. The 
West had given no signs of rising. in re- 
volt against the wet, Tammany Gover- 


nor. Here is a strange lethargy which 
the Republican Smithites have not been 
able to fathom, which has puzzled the 
Democratic anti-Smithites, and even the 
Democratic Smithites. 

Henceforth the Smith candidacy will 
go under its own power. At least, Re- 
publicans will no longer act as a kicker 
for it. 

Is Smith, then, already as good as 
nominated? No. The opposition to him 
has not weakened in the least. And not 
even his own most zealous supporters 
believe that all of his apparent strength 
is real. Everybody knows that in cer- 
tain States the active Smith twenty per 
cent has prevailed over the lethargic 
anti-Smith eighty per cent. 

The prejudice against Smith, if that 
is the name for it, has not been eradi- 
cated. At least, no informed person 
here believes that it has. It is, for the 
time being, dormant. But nobody 
doubts that it will be awakened. The 
Republicans, if nobody else, will see to 


that after the Conventions—if Smith is- 


nominated, 

Seasoned politicians, many of them 
kindly disposed to Smith, are saying 
that if Smith is elected President it will 
be not merely with a Republican Con- 
gress but with a greatly reduced Demo- 
cratic minority; that if he is nominated 
and defeated the Democratic minority 
will be reduced to a remnant. That may 
not be at all true. But the thought of 
it makes a certain number of Demo- 
cratic office-holders uneasy as to their 
own safety and adds an unannounced 
element to anti-Smith coalition. A con- 
siderable number of Democratic Con- 
gressmen, particularly from the South 
and Middle West, would campaign for 
Smith as the nominee with the convic- 
tion that they were making certain their 
own defeat even though they helped him 
to election. What will they contribute 
to the harmony program at Houston 
after the point of balloting has been 
reached? 

That group previously referred to as 
discussing the situation agreed that the 
harmony program is fine. The man at 
the far end of the table—incidentally, 
he was a New York Democrat—spoke 
again. “Who was it,” he asked, “that 
said something about making a desert 
and calling it peace?” 
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Penitential Music 


HILE Mr. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch’s instructions to those 
intending to be present at 


Carnegie Hall on the occasion of the 
performance last Maunday Thursday of 
“The Saint Matthew Passion,” by 
Johann Sebastian Bach, were undoubt- 
edly prompted by an entirely proper 
feeling of respect and reverence, one 
couldn’t help feeling (somewhat on the 
principle of good wine needing no bush) 
that if that colossal masterpiece were 
performed in the proper spirit, a suitable 
atmosphere would be created no matter 
how vivid the colors worn by the audi- 
ence might be. On the other hand, if 
the proper reverence were wanting in 
the ranks of the performers themselves, 
the feeling of devotion’ and reverence 
would be lacking though we might sit in 
robes of sable hue, cocooned in vards of 
crape, for the entire evening. 

We refer to the request, published in 
all the advance notices of this perform- 
ance, that members of the audience 
would please come dressed in dark 
clothes and, once arrived, would kindly 
refrain from applauding. 

The first request was more or less 
acceded to, though one great lady ar- 
rived in her box wearing a bright-red 
dress, an amber-colored evening cloak, 
and something twinkly round her head, 
for which we personally tendered her a 
vote of thanks which was none the less 
sincere for being unexpressed. 

As for applause, there was none, with 
the result that many of us emerged feel- 
ing much as a well-charged siphon must 
feel if it has any definite sensation. After 
all, notwithstanding the sacred subject, 
it was a performance in a concert-hall, 
not in a church, and, while it was emi- 
nently suitable not to break into the 
mood of the work with applause during 
the performance, it did seem something 
of a let-down to have to mope out in 
silence after that glorious music. Be- 
sides, all that bottled-up emotion must 
be hard on our insides. 

For the last three years Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch has been giving “The Saint 
Matthew Passion” in Detroit, until it 
has now become a regular Holy Week 
offering, much as the Metropolitan’s 
Good Friday performances of “Parsifal” 
in this city. His own orchestra, the 
Detroit Symphony Society, with three 
choral organizations from that city, were 
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transported to New York for two per- 
formances only (Thursday evening and 
Saturday afternoon), an undertaking 
which we are glad to note has been fully 
appreciated not only by the musical 
press but by the public. The boy chor- 
isters of St. Thomas’s Church here also 
assisted nobly in the proceedings. 

To bring this great work within the 
time limit necessary for an evening per- 
formance many beautiful passages had 
perforce to be omitted. In making such 
omissions it’s, of course, quite impossible 
to please everybody, but, in our opinion, 
the cuts made by Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
showed both good taste and sound judg- 
ment. Of course the ideal performance 
of such a masterpiece would be to have 
it given in such a place as the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine and given in its 
entirety, with just such an organization 
as this, but, unfortunately, such a pres- 
entation would be well-nigh impossible 
to arrange. 

The performance itself, as might have 
been expected from such a fine musician 
as Mr. Gabrilowitsch, was of a very high 
order. Conducting entirely without 
score, and playing himself the special 
piano, constructed in imitation of the 
clavicembalo of Bach’s time, he kept 
than fine balance between soloists, cho- 
ruses, and orchestra so essential to a 
harmonious presentation. 

One of the choral groups was placed 
at the rear of the hall in the balcony to 
sing the unaccompanied chorales sung 
(or supposed to have been sung) in 
Bach’s time by the congregation. This 
experiment was highly successful, a very 
beautiful effect being achieved by the 
innovation. 

Margaret Matzenauer, in spite of sev- 
eral lapses from the pitch, a rather un- 
usual thing for her, sang the contralto 
part with the breadth and dignity one 
has grown to expect from this artist in 
all her work. A glorious voice, and how 
very well she sings in the English lan- 
guage! Richard Crooks was perhaps 
somewhat too dramatic at times, but the 
lovely quality of his voice and his ex- 
pert handling of this extremely difficult 
music made him an unusually fine “nar- 
rator.” 


Jeannette Vreeland (soprano), Rei- 
nald Werrenrath (baritone), and Fred 
Patton (bass) were more than equal to 
the demands made upon them, while 
Chandler Goldthwaite played the or- 
gan part, harmonized by Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch himself from the original figured 
bass. 

The chorus sang superbly, with fine 
attack, precision, and excellent tone 
quality, and a large portion of praise is 
due the auxiliary choir in the balcony 
for its very beautiful singing and faith- 
ful adherence to pitch in those unaccom- ° 
panied chorales. 

The New York musical public owes 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch a profound debt of 
gratitude for having had the courage 
and energy to transport this huge or- 
ganization, bag and baggage, from De- 
troit for two performances only, and 
we sincerely hope that the financial re- 
sponse was such that he will feel justi- 
fied in repeating his experiment next 
year. 

With a yearly representation of “The 
Saint Matthew Passion” and the annual 
performance of “The Saint John Pas- 
sion” by the Friends of Music, to say 
nothing of the other works of the master 
given by that organization, Bach will 
soon lose his terrors for the great public 
and come to be recognized for what he 
is—as dramatic as Wagner, as simple as 
Mozart, and fully as “modern” as the 
best of the avant-garde of the musical 
composers of the present day. 

While Bach, according to some 
sources, is credited with five ‘‘Passions,” 
only two have survived in their entirety 
and portions of the music of a third. 
The first of these, “The Saint John Pas- 
sion,” was originally produced on Good 
Friday, 1723. Six years later came the 
great “Saint Matthew Passion,” to be 
followed two years later (1731) by “The 
Saint Mark Passion.” 

This last was inferior to the other 
two; so much so that it no longer exists 
as a complete work, such parts of it as 
are now extant having been incorporated 
by the composer himself in the “Trauer 
Ode,” given a few weeks ago by the 
Friends of Music under the leadership 
of Artur Bodanzky. 

These ‘Passions” were performed on 
Good Fridays at vespers, sometimes in 
St. Thomas’s, sometimes at St. Nich- 
olas’s Church, both in Leipzig. 
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The Father—Sublimation—The Country 


Miniatures from the Life 


The Father 


HERE is a father in this country 

who has always believed in fair 

play. He has given his two 

sons an even chance in life, and both 

men have grown up to justify his hope 

and devotion. One would think that 
this was enough. 

But this man, sitting back to watch 
and enjoy the progress of his two sons, 
observed a strange thing. Life was not 
following out his own ideas. Life was 
not playing fair with them. To one son 
success came easily—friends, honors, 
advancements were his without asking; 
these things seemed to belong to him by 
rightful heritage, a heritage the father 
knew nothing about. 

To the other son life was an obstacle 
race—what he gained he gained at hard 
cost. Success with him was measured 
by painful inches—at times by the mere 
fact of not losing ground. 

These two brothers lived in the same 
city. The first brother rose to promi- 
nence as an attorney. He became Presi- 
dent of the Bar Association in his city, 
and by the time the father had reached 
the age of eighty years the successful son 
was about to achieve one more honor in 
his distinguished career. He was to be 
appointed by the President to the bench 
of one of the higher courts. It was also 
by this time that the other son, through 
hard work, patience, and perseverance, 
had become a clerk of the same court. 

Now there is a ruling that demands 
the resignation of those clerks whose 
relatives are called to the bench. This 
new honor for one son meant disaster 
for the other. The old man had let life 
do as it pleased. He had handed over 
his sons years before, and, for himself, 
was about done with living. But he 
could not allow this. He became sud- 
denly the father again, the arbitrator. 
His eighty years fell away from him. It 
was his to decide what was right and 
what was fair. 

The newspaper account that tells this 
story boasts that it is news—that this 
is the first time in the annals of the Gov- 
ernment when a father has interceded to 
prevent the promotion of his son. For 
in his audience with the President the 
father made his explanation and defense. 
“The honor will mean little to one of 
them,” he insisted, “while the loss of his 
position is the loss of everything to the 
other.” Then the old man had his final 
twinge. He looked helplessly into the 
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eyes of the President. “It is a hard 
thing,” he said, ‘for a father to do.” 


Sublimation 


A LITTLE cat in New England has 
solved the tragedy of existence with 
no help from Freud, physicians, or 
spiritual advisers. 

This creature was born with a con- 
suming passion—the passion to tend, 
and nourish, and discipline, which is 
motherhood. With no one to inform 
her what was ahead of her, and no one 
to assist her when her time of distress 
arrived, she relied serenely upon her 
wealth of instinct. The sharpness of a 
new and bewildering experience was 
scarcely. over when the little pussy was 
purring as loudly as an alarm clock. 

With all her instinct, the little cat had 
little or no general knowledge. Statis- 
tics meant nothing to her. The fact that 
her kittens were just so many more un- 
wanted kittens never even occurred to 
her. But suddenly there were no kit- 
tens. This could not be reasoned out, 
or explained. This was tragedy—the 
end of the world. The little cat had 
only one need: life had left her, and she 
must somehow find it. Down strange 
roads and in unknown pastures, through 
unexplored woods and rocky country, 
she went calling for her kittens. She 
was not interested in food or drink—she 
was consumed by this other need. There 
was no warm or hidden spot, or natural 
nesting-place of any kind that missed 
her eye. And at last she found them. 

It was a strange tree stump, with its 
little hollowed-out room—how had they 
ever wandered so far? Only two of them 
were left after what must have been a 
long and dangerous journey, and these 
two had changed incredibly. Their ears, 
through fright, no doubt, had grown to 
an enormous length. And each little 
tail, that had been like a delicate spear, 
had been worn off by the bushes and 
branches to a little ball of white fur. 
But there was no mistaking her chil- 
dren, They turned to her ravenously, 
and she did not disappoint them. 

In the hollow of the tree stump the 
little family flourishes and has already 
reached the stage of school and disci- 
pline. For when one of these small bun- 
nies wanders too far from home the little 


cat-mother brings it back firmly by the} 
nape of the neck, in spite of those long} 
and troublesome ears. 


The Country 


O* a country road the other day visi- 
tors from New York were taking 
snap-shots. The objects to be snapped 
were patient and indifferent—an apple 
tree that had moved with the march of 
a hundred seasons, but never from that 
spot of earth; walls running silently al- 
ways in the same grooves; a fence that 
still followed its serpentine course as it 
fell, fast returning to the earth again. 


Down the road sounded the slow 


hoofs of a horse, the squeak and turn of 
a wagon wheel. The solitary occupant 
of the two-seater was an old man with a 
beard curling around to the back of his 
neck, He held the reins loosely in his 
gnarled brown hands. He could see that 
something unusual was going on along 
the familiar stretch of road. “Whoa!” 
he said, softly, and then, in guarded 


undertones to the strangers, “I won’t — 


disturb ye none.” He sat as still as one 
of the old stones in the pasture, and the 
horse, as old and shaggy as his master, 
might have been carved on the instant 
out of granite. 

The city visitors gazed at the old man. 
“Vou can drive by, if you like,” said 
one. The old man immediately lifted 
the reins, but opposite the camera he 
stopped. “I lived down the road a piece 
in that house yonder for nineteen years 
once,” he offered, “but I couldn’t stand 
it. Had to move where there wasn’t so 
much to do. Blood-pressure. I’ve been 
living up the country a ways quite a 
spell.” He looked at them reminiscently. 
“T used to live in New York. I can’t 
abide New York. Noise and dirt— 
enough to drive you crazy. So I give 
up a good job there. Yessir, I had a 
good job, but I give it up and moved 
to the country.” 

One of the city visitors moved closer 
to the two-seater. The old man looked 
like Santa Claus. Even his eyes wore a 
fabled expression. “What was your 
job?” she asked, curiously. 

“Tt was a good job,” he said. 
“Waitin’ for me yet. They said I could 
alwus have it back again. Sixth Avenue 
car line. Yessir, I worked years with 
the Sixth Avenue car line. Shoein’ 
horses.” He lifted the reins in his hands. 
“T ain’t seen that town,” he said, “since 
’88, but I can’t abide New York.” 
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Bruno Frank’s “ Twelve Thousand ” 


F Basil Syd- 
I ney and 

Mary Ellis 
ever get around 
to taking their 
new production, 
the much-talked- 
of “Twelve Thou- 
sand,” by Bruno 
Frank, to Chi- 
cago, they will 
present Mayor 
Thompson, and 
all those engaged 
in rewriting his- 
tory and glorify- 
ing racial strains, 
with a very pretty problem. 

For Mr. Frank places his play during 
the American Revolution, but chooses 
for its setting a summer pavilion in the 
gardens of a German ducal palace. In 
this pavilion takes place the infamous 
bargain whereby twelve thousand Hes- 
sians—at least we suppose they were 
Hessians—are sold like cattle to the 
British crown for use by King George 
III and Lord North for the prosecution 
of their war against the rebels of Amer- 
ica. Most intimately concerned with 
this transaction, according to Mr. 
Frank’s tale, at least, are a certain 
Prince, his mistress, and their secretary, 
Piderit, peasant by birth and aristocrat 
by profession. The plot is simple, for 
the lady is not only expensive in her 
tastes, and wishes such costly things as 
necklaces and pretty clothes, but even 
has set her heart on acquiring a hair- 
dresser from Berlin, recently arrived 
from Paris, and possessing to an extraor- 
dinary degree the art of making up fine 
ladies’ hair. This item alone will come 
to thirty thousand thalers—an expendi- 
ture which, in view of an approaching 
hall, seems to the lady extremely neces- 
sary, but which gives the onlooker a 
very fair idea of how expensive the lady 
is to her Prince. 

Now the most salable things which 
the Prince possesses are his subjects, 
twelve thousand of whom he can sell, 
sufficiently equipped, to the agent of the 
British Parliament. The peasant sol- 
diers will be drawn by lot, the money 
will be paid by the British upon deliv- 
ery, and all the whims and fancies of the 
lady can be easily gratified. 

All these things are already afoot 
When the play opens. And all would be 
very well except for the fact that the 
secretary happens to have two brothers, 
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still peasants, who are included in the 
draft to be sold for the American war. 
To sell his brothers to military slavery 
and death is a little too thick even for 
the pseudo-aristocrat secretary. And so, 
since he possesses the courtesan’s ring, 
in order to send her secret message to 
Berlin for the hairdresser, he uses its 
seal to send a message to Frederick of 
Prussia, disclosing the infamous bargain 
which is taking place, and thus, invoking 
that powerful sovereign’s interference, 
tries to save his own brothers from dis- 
aster. 

The play that results is polite and 
romantic, contains much good dialogue, 
and many interesting, even dramatic, 
moments. For upon the arrival of the 
Prussian envoy, the secretary’s treach- 
ery to his Prince is discovered, and 
he seems likely to meet the fate meted 
out to traitors in that beatiful princi- 
pality—broken on the wheel and then 
beheaded. The fact that he escapes this 
fate is due, of course—but it is better to 
see the play to find that out! 

Suffice to say that it is a good roman- 
tic yarn, and if made into a movie, with 
Emil Jannings in the leading part, might 
be exceedingly effective. The fact that 
as played by Basil Sydney and Mary 
Ellis it is only fair is perhaps no criti- 
cism of the playwright. Miss Ellis 
comes closer to realizing her réle than 
does Mr. Sydney, but neither of them 
is ideally cast. In their hands the play 
is one of those eighteenth-century paint- 
ings come to life—fair to look at, mildly 
entertaining, but never stirring to the 
blood. 

The point, however, that will raise a 
difficulty for Mayor Thompson, and all 
people who hold his point of view, is the 
fact that throughout the play the envoy 
of the British Parliament appears to be 





a most honest 
gentleman, who 
despises the Ger- 
man Prince for 
selling his sub- 
jects, who is more 
concerned over 
the comfort and 
fate of the Hes- 
sians than their 
sovereign is, and 
who, in the end, 
is willing to 
throw up the 
te WORIN entire bargain 
4h OC rather than ac- 
cede to the infa- 
mous additions to the contract which the 
Prince wishes to insert, in order to pre- 
vent any serious trouble resulting from 
vounded or crippled men who may re- 
turn from America to his pleasant prin- 
cipality. In fact, morally, the heroes of 
the play appear to be the British envoy 
and the British Parliament; while the 
villainy is equally distributed over the 
Germans of various station, with the ex- 
ception of the unfortunate peasants, who 
are dragooned into fighting in a foreign 
country for a cause of which they know 
nothing. 

Mr. Frank, we presume, is making no 
attempt in his play merely to present 
correct definite facts of history; yet the 
underlying drama is based on truth, and 
not only interests the spectator, but 
brings vividly to life again days long 
past. Constructed a little better, and 
played with greater emotional strength, 
we can see that it might be made into 
a magnificent play. But as it is, the 
Garrick players can’t quite do justice to 
it, and the play itself contains several 
serious faults—notably, a complete lack 
of any emotional tie between any of the 
characters, with the exception of the 
secretary and his two brothers. Even 
in this instance the thing is not suffi- 
ciently established to appeal to the au- 
dience—although, of course, this may be 
due to the translation, which makes the 
peasant brothers speak precisely the sort 
of wooden dialogue which Ibsen’s minor 
characters get off in our English ver- 
sions. So that somehow even they do 
not completely enlist the audience’s sym- 
pathies. 

The result is a fairly interesting play, 
with moments of romance, humor, and 
some dramatic power. But we would 
just as soon read it as see it. 

FRANCIS R. BELLAMY. 
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‘“ Love” 


HE current week having been one 

of numerous “hold-overs,” this 

space may legitimately be given 

over to discussion of a picture which has 

not before been noticed here, although it 

has been on view for several months. 

The picture is “Love,” and in it John 

Gilbert and Greta Garbo are co-starred 
with the most satisfying results, 

The story of “Love” is an adaptation 
of “Anna Karenina,” and not only did it 
impress us as a wise and faithful tran- 
scription of that towering work, it even 
succeeded in lending point and dignity 
to its own title. If you remember the 
grim idyll of Anna and Vronsky, you 
will perhaps be of a mind to admit that 
“Love” is far from being a bad title for 
it. After all, Vronsky’s threatened ejec- 
tion from his regiment and Anna’s affair 
with an onrushing locomotive were di- 
rectly traceable to the biological urge, 
and nothing else. 

Edmund Goulding directed “Love,” 
and did it with taste and discernment. 
Admitting that we, personally, know 
nothing of the visual aspects of Russian 
life except what we’ve learned from the 
screen, we still contend that the picture 
has an atmosphere which fits its Slavic 
story to perfection, and that is, to say 
the least, something. 

An admirably unsympathetic perform- 
ance by Brandon Hurst as Karenin and 
the uncanny acting of little Philippe de 
Lacy are other matters which must be 
given consideration as preliminaries to 
the main event; as distant bugles faintly 
sounding the coming of the queen; as 
dancing maidens strewing blooms before 
the fairest of all creation—and that'll be 
quite enough of that, and we ask your 
pardon. We get that way about Greta 
Garbo—we can’t help it. 

In “Love” the Sorceress of the Silver 
Screen is given the best breaks she has 
had since coming to Hollywood. Until 
you’ve seen Greta Garbo do Anna Ka- 
renina you’ve seen nothing. Bring on 
your Duses, say we, your Lina Cava- 
lieris, Maxine Elliotts, Marilyn Millers, 
Janet Gaynors, and Mary Astors—none 
of them has equaled her for sheer physi- 
cal allure and few of them have been 
half as accomplished artists. The élan, 
the quiet dignity of her performance in 
“Love” are matchless. Either Mr. 
Goulding ought to direct Miss Garbo 
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henceforward or else his successor should 
be chosen from among those who’ve had 
the opportunity of seeing how it was 
done. 

We had almost forgotten about John 
Gilbert, but, as we remember it, he was 
fine. What with the fact that he wears 
snappy uniforms and flashes his eyes and 
teeth as arrestingly as usual, the charm- 
ing ranks of his admirers will no doubt 
be substantially added to as a result of 
his showing in “Love.” But for us the 
final dictum must be: If you are inter- 
ested in seeing the most beautiful wo- 
man in the world doing a fine piece of 
acting in a really interesting film, Greta 
Garbo in “Love” is your recommended 
destination. 


Emil Jannings in “ Tartuffe 
the Hypocrite ” 


us German picture, directed by F. 
W. Murnau (maker of “Sunrise” 
and “The Last Laugh”), is having a re- 
vival just now, and we review it for the 
reasons given elsewhere on this page. 
Just when it was made we do not 
know; but a lot of present-day produc- 
tions could be safely patterned after it 
in more respects than one. Dr. Murnau 
has so many virtues as a director, and 
Jannings as an actor, that it would be no 
easy task to point to any one outstand- 
ing capability in either. Our own view 
is that Murnau is the greatest living ex- 
pert oi scene-lighting and that Jannings 
does frightfully unpleasant characters 
better than he does anything else. “Tar- 
tuffe the Hypocrite” is so beautifully 
lighted that old Lux himself seems ac- 
tually to be a member of the cast; and 
if there be any spectator who feels that 
some other actor than Jannings could 





have made Tartuffe more chillingly hor- 
rible, he should become a casting direc- 
tor. 

A very handsome and capable young 
lady named Lil Dagover appears in this 
absorbing little film study and plays the 
part of Mme. Elmire, who accomplishes 
by her intuition (and highly pleasing 
physique) the ultimate downfall of Tar- 
tuffe. She is convinced that her hus- 
band’s blind adherence to the monkish 
impostor can be upset only by a demon- 
stration of Tartuffe’s real character. She 
achieves this by kidding Tartuffe into 
the notion that she is in love with his 
saintly nature, and finally overcomes his 
cunning reluctance sufficiently to get 
him into her personal bedchamber. Here 
he gives himself completely away, and 
the husband is summoned by an old re- 
tainer to view the proceedings through 
the keyhole. 

He sees his attractive wife in (more or 
less) deshabille, and he sees Tartuffe 
putting on a most horrifying exhibition 
of nuzzling and guzzling; and, if you get 
the opportunity to take in this fragmen- 
tary masterpiece, we advise you to see 
it, too. 


Adolphe Menjou in “ A Night 
of Mystery” 

5 epee are some things one would 

much rather leave unsaid but 
which, for purposes of the record, must 
be said: for instance—Adolphe Menjou 
is beginning to look very old. He should 
do something to overcome the fallen- 
away look which has appeared in his 
once masklike face, or he won’t be able 
to create the same illusion of inscrutable 
sophistication which has marked his 
every past performance. 

This would be a pity; in fact, it is a 
pity, for Mr. Menjou’s latest picture is 
far less acceptable than it would have 
been a year ago. It is a better-than- 
average film, although its ending is 
pretty unconvincing and its components 
nearly all stereotyped: the gallant offi- 
cer, the lovely girl whose weak brother 
is unjustly accused of murder; the 
judge’s wife who exacts silence to con- 
ceal her own indiscretions with the offi- 
cer—you know how they go. 

A striking girl named Nora Lane (to 
us previously unknown) has the rather 
smali part of the heroine; our guess is 
that she will be heard from. 
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HERE were no neighbors near 
the old Lewis farm, and the 
children grew up in a little 
world of their own—a lovely world in 
the Blue Ridge hills of South Carolina 
overlooking the Seneca River, rich with 
Indian lore and Indian relics. Little 
Mary and her brothers and _ sisters 
hunted arrowheads, dug for Indian 
graves, built forts, made tepees of corn- 
stalks, and dyed their faces with poke- 
berry juice, playing over and over the 
dramas of bygone warriors and their 
squaws, 


A quarrel always arose over the role ~ 


of Catechee, their favorite heroine, who 
had saved the settlers from her own peo- 
ple, naming all the neighborhood streams 
on her historic ride. Whenever Mary 
was the lucky child to accompany 
Mother on her infrequent trips to the 
next village, she always paused over the 
muddy stream known as Eighteen-Mile 
Creek, asking with a delighted shiver: 
“That’s where Catechee rode right 
through the water, isn’t it?” And once 
more Mother would have to tell the old 
legend as she had heard it in her child- 
hood. 


The Legend of Catechee 


As remembered by Mary Lewis, 
_ an Outlook reader 


I’ was long, long ago, in the early sev- 
enteen hundreds, when South Caro- 
lina was ‘still a battleground between 
Indians and white settlers, that the peo- 
ple of Fort Star found a little redskin 
girl in the woods, lying still and appar- 
ently dead. But she was only weak and 
very ill, so, although this was a daughter 
of the enemy, the kind-hearted women 
nursed her back to health, and named 
her Catechee. 

At first the settlers’ children were 
afraid of the dark-eyed child with her 
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Legend of Catechee 


A Tale for Children 


By HARRIET EAGER DAVIS’ 
Illustrated by Frank W. Peers 





straight black hair and reddish-brown 
skin that reminded them of the cruel 
savages who had killed so many of their 
fathers and brothers, but little Catechee 
Was so shy and so sweet-natured, and so 
skillful at running and riding and arrow- 
shooting, outdistancing even the boys, 
that they soon grew to love her as one 
of themselves. 

Every one thought the little girl had 
forgotten her own people, yet as she 
grew older her playmates often caught a 
strange sadness in her big dark eyes, and 
one day, during an Indian raid, she dis- 
appeared. 

The children were broken-hearted. 
“Ungrateful Catechee,” said their elders, 
“after all we have done for her! It is 
the call of the wild—she has gone back 
to her own people.” 

But the children could not believe evil 
of their playmate; for a long time they 
missed her sadly, with her quick ways 
and her sweet nature, but all too soon 
playtime passed into the life of grown- 
up burdens, and little Catechee became 
only a memory. 

As time went on, the Indians seemed 
to grow less hostile; for three years 
there had been no attack, and the set- 
tlers began to build log cabins and culti- 
vate land farther and farther away from 
the fort, growing more careless about 
guarding their settlement. 

Meantime, many miles away, deep in 





1The stories in this department are the favor- 
ite tales of various families which have been 
handed down to each succeeding younger genera- 
tion. The Outlook will be glad to receive and to 
pay for any such stories which our readers re- 
member from their own childhood and which are 
found available. They should be, told as simply 
as possible in the language one would use in 
talking to a child. We should also be glad of 
suggestions from older and younger readers as to 
well-known people whom they would be especially 
interested to have Mrs. Davis interview for stories 
remembered from childhood. 





an Indian mountain village, where her 
people had taken her, Catechee had 
grown into a beautiful maiden, so lovely 
that one of the boldest and fiercest of 
the young warriors began to woo her to 
become his bride. But, though he was 
strong and handsome, Catechee could 
not return his love, for he hated the 
white settlers and often boasted how 
some day, when the Chief’s plans were 
complete, Fort Star would be surprised 
and everybody killed—men, women, and 
children. 

Catechee remembered her kind foster- 
parents and her little playmates, and, 
though she knew that her penalty from 
her own people would be death, she de- 
termined to save her old friends. Clev- 
erly she questioned her lover about the 
route to the Fort, which, of course, she 
had long since forgotten, and every eve- 
ning she crept to the tent of the warriors 
and listened to their powwow. One 
night, when spring floods had run their 
course and the boiling streams returned 
to their banks, the Chief announced that 
the time was ripe for the attack, and 
bade all to be in readiness at daybreak. 
With a whoop that curdled Catechee’s 
blood, the warriors answered and _ be- 
gan building a great fire for their war- 
dance. 

So, while her people leaped and 
screamed by the red glow of the fire, 
Catechee mounted the swiftest and 
strongest of the ponies and slipped away, 
bareback, into the dark forest. Some- 
where to the south, all unaware of their 
danger, slept her paleface friends. She 
must find them, though all she knew of 
the way were the bits of knowledge 
picked up from her warrior lover. 

Silently and lightly Catechee and her 
pony winged their way through the 
black and pathless woods until they were 
halted by a broad, rushing stream, but 

(Please turn to continuation, page 40) 




















By W. R. 


E have in our time made a 


lot of fun of people who 

said, “I don’t know much 
about art, but I know what I like.” But 
after observing a number of people who 
know a lot about art and don’t like any- 
thing, we think we prefer the former 
group. When a member of it begins to 
learn about art, you may be pretty sure 
that his last state is going to be worse 
than his first. For the average person 
who isn’t willing to trust—with, of 
course, certain reservations—to his own 
preferences, too much knowledge about 
art is likely to bring an uncertainty 
which will spoil most of his pleasure in 
beauty. The more he knows, the less he 
will be sure what is good. He will be 
afraid of expressing an opinion, even to 
himself. He will become critical instead 
of appreciative—for him there will be 
no giants any more—and that state of 
mind, in viewing any field, marks the 
death of real pleasure. 

There is, of course, a satisfaction in 
demolishing, in picking flaws. It gives a 
grand kick to your ego to find out where 
Rembrandt missed a finesse that would 
have given him two more tricks. But 
you’d get more pleasure out of the work 
if you never realized that he’d made a 
mistake. 

This department, you see, is only jus- 
tifying its lack of knowledge in matters 
artistic. The view expressed above is 
therefore neither entirely disinterested 
nor—as you will have gathered—en- 
tirely sincere. Yet there is a certain 
amount of truth in it. We believe you 
would rather have us tell you about 
the things we like than to give you an 
expert criticism of something that per- 
haps isn’t very good. We shall there- 
fore be appreciative rather than critical. 
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If we like a thing, we shall tell you 
about it, whether we are sure we under- 


stand it or not. 

And another thing. We shall try to 
describe the kind of pictures that you 
will want to buy to hang on your own 
walls, not necessarily the kind you 
would buy if you were making a collec- 
tion for your local museum. A slight 
thing, an unimportant thing, might be 
very important for you, might appeal to 
you personally, whereas having no par- 
ticular artistic value in the larger sense, 
and no wide appeal, it would be totally 
unsuitable in a public gallery. 

Of course, we don’t hold much ourself 
with public galleries and museums, and 
educating the public to appreciate art, 
and so on, For two reasons. One is 
that almost no work of art looks well in 
close juxtaposition to another work of 
art. Your eye can’t jump immediately 
from one fine thing to another fine thing 
and appreciate either. Even if it could, 
it doesn’t get a chance. The wall of a 
gallery is a jumble of colors. You can’t 
get the full force of the Hottentot 
maiden under the banyan tree with a 
snow-tipped Alp intruding on the outer 
corner of your left eye and a heap of 
overripe or jaundiced vegetables intru- 
ding on the outer corner of your right 
eve. Ideas as well as colors and lines 
and masses clash and confuse you. 

The second reason is that in a gallery 
there’s always self-consciousness on the 
human side. <A picture should be looked 
at in solitude. Get three people in a 
gallery, and they really forget all about 
the pictures. They either make wise- 
cracks or else try to impress one another 
with their knowledge. We’re willing to 
bet that when you go to an art exhibit 
less than ten per cent of your mind is 


really occupied with the pictures. It’s so 
with us. We think: “I like that picture, 
At least, I guess I ought to, I wonder 
what I can say about it that will sound 
intelligent enough so that Cousin Mary 
won’t think I’m a fool. I think that 
woman in the brown hat is listening to 
us. The man with the ribbon on his 
glasses is probably an art critic. I wish 
my feet didn’t hurt.” And so on, 

Well, we went to a gallery yesterday. 
We were much embarrassed, because 
there was a tea party under way, and 
people were standing around with tea- 
cups in their hands eating sandwiches 
and talking art. It fascinated us for a 
few minutes, They’d take in a little 
sandwich, and then give out a little art. 
It was very uplifting. But nobody 
offered us anything, so we broke through 
the tea barrage and got off in a room 
by ourself, far from the clatter of teeth 
and the clash of cutlery, and there we 
found some water-oils by Charles S, 


Chapman which we liked. 

This is the way he does em, On the 
surface of a tank of water he floats oil 
colors. These he stirs up gently until 
he gets an interesting design, He has 
developed a technique by which he can 
keep the line between two colors from 
blurring, and by which also he can do a 
good deal of drawing. Then he drops a 
sheet of paper on the water, This picks 
up the colors, and he can then go on and 
develop them with water-colors to any 
extent he wishes. You remember the 
marbled covers and end-papers of old- 
fashioned ledgers? They were made in 
the same way. 

The results that Mr. Chapman has 
achieved seemed to us extraordinarily 
suggestive. They don’t look at all like 
paintings, but rather like slabs of highly 
colored veined and polished marble. 
There was a genie coming out of a 
jar, and around him several Arabian 
Nights figures, against a chaotic and 
gorgeous background. There was a pale 
horse with a veiled rider galloping 
through a wildly romantic landscape lit 
by a low wan moon. We liked best the 
undersea pictures—a mermaid and sev- 
eral grotesque fish, and, above, the 
foaming shoulder of a huge green wave. 
We preferred the pictures that had had 
the least retouching. Too much definite 
detail made these seem rather cluttered, 
whereas the suggestiveness of the others 
was unhampered by clearness. 

We would like to have one or two of 
these pictures. Definiteness is a tiring 
thing to live with, whether it is in opin- 
ions or in line, and these, besides being 
interesting in design and color, are de- 
lightfully vague. 
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Your Competition— 
are you ahead of it? 


HANGING business conditions, plus 

keener competition for the consumers’ 
dollar, make it imperative to again scan your 
costs that you may be level with or ahead of 
competition. 

You are quite sure your production costs 
are right, your organization trained and on its 
toes, but — 

how about your shipping room? 

Are there leaks here that can be turned 
into profits? Are your crates rightly de- 
signed? Are they light, yet strong? How 
much lumber is wasted— how much time? 





Would box shooks or cut-to-size crating 
effect a worth while economy? Could you 
use part of your packing room space for more 
production? 

These are important questions. They all 
have a bearing on your yearly profits or your 
opportunity to get ahead of competition. 

The Weyerhaeuser man can answer them. 
Ask him. Apply his expert crating experience 
and knowledge of lumber to your shipping 
problems. Let him advise which is most ad- 
vantageous for you to use—crating lumber, 
box shooks or cut-to-size crating. 


ATING LUMBERYSTANDARD LENGTHS OR CUT [0 SIZE) 


/ 77 EYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL. MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 

lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each 

of these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers 
of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spo- 
kane, Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 2563 Franklin Ave., 
St. Paul; 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia; 285 Madison Ave., New York; P. O. Drawer 629, Port Newark, N. J.; 2401 First National 

Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh; 1313 Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo; 1418 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City. 
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For horsepower—forspeed— 
for stamina—for long life 
—for downright depend- 
ability, the Kermath Boat 
Engine will cost you less 
than any comparable selec- 


tion you might make. 





A wide range of sizes and 
speeds from which to 
choose, yet each possesses 
the uncommon combina- 
tion of simplicity, reliabil- 
ity and economy. Low 


cost. That’s Kermath. 


Write and tell us in what 
size or type you would be 


interested. 
3to150H.P. $135 to $2,300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5887 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
90 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 


ERMATH] 
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A BARGAIN STOCK 
We have just published a Special Analy- 
sis of an under-valued stock which 
should advance substantially from pres- 
ent levels. This is a bargain stock and 
should be bought at once. This Special 
Analysis will be sent to you free of 
charge. In addition, we shall be glad 
to submit proof that our Stock Market 
Service has enabled many of our clients 
to secure handsome profits in such 
stocks as Radio, Motors, Wright Aero- 
nautical, Montgomery-Ward and many 
others. Address Investment Research 
Bureau, Div. 269, Auburn, New York. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 





The Federal Reserve Myth 


By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


4 NHE speculative fraternity has a 
mythology all its own. It be- 
lieves that a few prominent 

bankers can do about anything they 


choose with the stock market, that all 


big operators meet daily to discuss just 
which stocks shall be boosted and how 
far, and that the country is in danger of 
a panic whenever William C, Durant 
sails for Europe. 

While these myths have little founda- 
tion in fact, probably not much more 
than most of those interwoven into the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, they are com- 
paratively harmless. The perennially 
gullible men and women who swallow 
them were born to believe things that 
are not so. 


O™ type of ignorance, however, is 
more serious. This concerns the 
relations between the authorities of the 
Federal Reserve System and the Admin- 
istration, particularly the officers of the 
Treasury. It is decidedly unfortunate 
that even speculators should think, as 
some of them do, that its authorities run 
the System with an eye to the political 
welfare of the party in power and to the 
interest of the Treasury as a borrower of 
funds. Speculators are a talkative lot, 
and their misapprehensions are apt to 
creep into the consciousness of the other 
members of the community, giving them 
false ideas of our National banking or- 
ganization. 

The accusation that the Federal Re- 
serve System plays politics is, of course, 
much the more serious, but it is, happily, 
also the less common. Although it is 
heard now and then in the customers’ 
rooms of brokerage offices, it is almost 
never voiced by any one of importance. 
They say, “The Reserve System won’t 
let the market break now because it 
would make it harder for the Republi- 
cans to win the election,” but they are 
usually too ignorant of the theory of 
government to realize the gravity of 
their charge. 

It is unthinkable that men of such 
high standing as the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the other 
officials of the System should stoop to 
the corruption of using the immense 
power and prestige of the Reserve banks 
as pawns in the political game. 


Even the most cynical would admit, 
if they could or would give the question 
any serious thought, that such intrigues 
could not go on long. After all, the 
officials of the System are not all mem- 
bers of the same party. If today, for 
instance, the System were slighting its 
duty to the country’s financial and busi- 
ness welfare to help the Republican 
Party, the time could not be far away 
before Democrats within the councils 
would begin to protest publicly. Radi- 
cals then could charge with justice that 
the Federal Reserve organization was a 
menace to free government and that it 
should be abolished. This would be a 
disaster. 

Recent history tells of one conspicu- 
ous case when the Reserve authorities 
injured seriously the re-election chances 
of the party in office. In 1920, when 
the Board was composed entirely of a 
Democratic President’s appointees, the 
system, in the words of André Siegfried, 
author of “America Comes of Age,” by 
“the restriction of commercial credits, 
. .. the increase in the rediscount rates, 
the throwing back on the banks of the 
instruments of credit used to prop up 
issues during the war and the boom 
period,” brought on a collapse of busi- 
ness activity and security prices that 
amounted almost to a panic, This pol- 
icy was very sound economically, but it 
was anything but helpful to the chances 
of candidate James M. Cox and other 
Democratic seekers of office. 

Less serious, but much more widely 
held, is the false theory that the Reserve 
authorities manipulate the money mar- 
ket so as to enable the Treasury to bor- 
row as cheaply as possible, that they use 
their influence to have interest rates low 
whenever a big Government loan is to 
be floated. As a war measure, they did 
just that between 1917 and 1919, but 
the emergencies of that period called for 
extraordinary policies. In times of 
peace, the Reserve authorities are not 
entitled to give the United States Gov- 
ernment any more consideration than 
other large borrowers—and __ recent 
events have shown that they do not. 

Financial editors, minor bank officials, 
and a good many business men who 
should have known better were certain 
that Federal Reserve rediscount rates 
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would not be raised this spring because 
the Treasury had to borrow large sums 
of money before the autumn. 

“More than $1,500,000,000 worth of 
Liberty Bonds, mature on September 
15, ‘they reasoned. “The Treasury 
must raise funds with which to redeem 
them. If Federal Reserve rediscount 
rates go higher, money will be scarcer 
and it may stay scarce all summer. 
That would mean that the Treasury 
would have to pay more for its borrow- 
ings than it would have, say,‘a month or 
two ago. The Reserve System would 
not like to inconvenience the Treasury. 
Rediscount rates will stay where they 

Q. E. D.” 

These arguments were still being ad- 
vanced vigorously when the Reserve 
Board announced that the rediscount 
rates at the Chicago and Boston banks 
had been raised. 


7 Federal Reserve System, more- 
over, proved more than its integrity 
when it began to raise rediscount rates. 
It showed its power. Thumbing the 
nose at the Nation’s banking authorities 
will not be as popular a sport during the 
next three months as it has been in the 
jast three. 

Since early this year it has been an 
open secret that the Reserve authorities 
thought that the stock market was using 
a disproportionately large share of the 
country’s funds. Evidence of this was 
to be found in the constantly mounting 
total of brokerage loans. Since the curb- 
ing of speculation is one of its duties, 
the System embarked on a policy which 
would force the'market to disgorge. 

The first move was to sell more than 
$200,000,000 worth of Government se- 
curities, which had the effect of with- 
drawing more than ten times that 
amount of funds from the market. This 
withdrawal was offset to a great extent 
by member-bank borrowing and by re- 
tirement of currency, which was made 
possible by reduced commercial and in- 
dustrial activity. And the market held 
its ground. 

The next step was a general increase 
in rediscount rates from 31% to 4 per 
cent. This shock drove the market 
lower for a week or so, but it recovered 
and was soon racing wildly beyond all 
previous limits. It was then that specu- 
lators made derisive gestures at the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities. 

“They’re gunning for the market, and 
can’t get it,” speculators told one an- 
other as their favorite stocks broke all 
records. 

Then the rediscount rates began to 
rise and the stock market ever since has 
been in a chastened mood. 
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When Will You Get 
Your Money Back P 


Some forms of securities keep your money tied up for an indefi- 
nite period and cannot be sold except at a loss. 
gage Trust Notes, however, can be bought to mature in 1 month, 
2 months or any number of months up to 1 year. 
any change in their value and you receive par for them at matu- 
rity— plus a liberal interest return. 
The coupon will bring it to you. 
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GMMERCIAL MORTGAGE GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT - 





5 W. Larned St. 


Our booklet K-21 explains all. 





Commercial Mort- 


There is never 





Detroit, Mich. 








Get Travelwise 





Do You Plan a Vacation in America this Y ear > 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN NATIONAL PARKS 


CALIFORNIA 


OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU, 


ALASKA 


Write for booklets, special summer rates, details. 


120 East 16th Street, 


DUDE RANCHES 
EVA R. DIXON, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Director. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a whole year against 


ACCIDENT 


AND 


SICKNESS 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Men-Women 16 to 70 Years Accepted 
No Dues or Assessments 


; $10,000 Principal Sum 
$10,000 Loss of Hands, Feet or Eyesight 
Weekly Benefit for Stated 
Accidents and Sicknesses 


Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefit, Emer- 
gency Benefit and other new and liberal 
features to help in time of need—all clearly 
shown in policy. 


LOOK OUT! Serious automobile and 


many other kinds of accidents happen 
every minute—few escape them—suppose 
you meet with an accident tonight... 
would yourincomecontinue? Pneumonia, 
appendicitis and many other ills in the 
policy, which are prevalent now, can 
cause serious financial loss to you. 
prepare Now. 

Don’t wait for misfortune to overtake you. 
<a 


i" """MAIL THE COUPON NOW ~“"" 


North American Accident Insurance Co. 
127 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 
Gentlemen : 
At no cost to me, send details of the 
“NEW $10 PREMIER $10,000 POLICY” 
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-_Tlluminating 
Truths. 


If your investment foresight 
is temporarily blinded by 
the glare of high yield 

_ promises, remember that the 
never failing “beacon-of- 
safety” is the most depend- 
able guide to satisfaction 
and profits. 


In Smith offerings of safe- 
guarded investments you 
can assure yourself of sta- 


bility and safety and enjoy, 
_at the same time, a highly 


satisfying i income return of 
OL%. | 


‘Mail the coupon ‘for full 
> gnformation 


INFORMATION COUPON 
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Investment Securities — Founded: 1873 

Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


Gentlemen:—I am interested in Safe 

investments only. Send me copy of New: 

— booklet ‘‘Making Safety Pay 
rofits.’ 


ADDRESS. c2220-..20000 
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Speaking of Books 


HE books in greatest demand are usu- 

ally those most discussed. The follow- 

ing list is compiled from the lists of the 

ten best-selling volumes sent us by wire by 

. eight book-shops each week. These par- 

ticular book-shops were chosen because we 

think that they reflect the tastes of the 

more representative readers. These shops 
are as follows: 


New York—Preutano’s. 

Rochester—Scrautoms Inc. 

Cleveland—Korner & Wood. 

St. Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort, 
é Barney. 

Denver—Keiudrick Bellamy Co. 

Houston—Teolin Pillot Company. 

Sau I'rancisco—Paul Lider & Co. 

Baltimore—Norman, Remingtou 
Company. 


Fiction 
e 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by Thornton 
Wilder. Albert & Charles Boni. Those who 


have not yet read this beautiful and moving 
study of the working of God's providence, of 
love, the bridge whieh joins the living and 
the dead, have a delight in store. We find 
it even better on second reading. Reviewed 
January 4. 


Murder Case,” by S. S. Van Dine. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, That odious society 
detective, Vance, is at work again, this time 
on a case too complicated and incredible for 
our taste. But Van Dine enthusiasts are de- 
vouring it and smacking their lips. 


“The Greene 


“Wintersmoon,” by Hugh Walpole. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. You will enjoy this social com- 
edy in Walpole’s best vein. Some old names 
appear, and there is at least one very en- 
guging character. Reviewed March 7. 


A. A. Knopf. The 
eternal Demetet 


“Debonair,” by G. B. Stern. 
modern Persephone and the 
appear in this too glittering but basically 
sound story of the younger generation and 
the older. It is amusing and touching, and 
the characters wonderfully real. Confirmed 
readers of current fiction will enjoy it par- 
ticularly. Reviewed last week. 


“Ashenden, or the British Secret Agent,’ by W. 
Somerset Maugham. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Non-Fiction 


“Disraeli,” by André 
Hamish Miles. D. Appleton & Co 
strangely romantic figure is touched vividly 
into life by Maurois’s hand. You will find 
this excellent reading. Reviewed February 22, 


Maurois, translated by 


by Alfred Aloysius Horn and 
Schuster. The 
adventurer, full 
action, and more 

Reviewed No- 


“Trader Horn,” 
Ethelreda Lewis. Simon & 
romantic story of an ancient 
of poetry, guileless wisdom, 
or less reliable information. 
vember 16. 


Commander Richard KE. Byrd. 


nes, MO 
G. Reviewed in this issue. 


. Putnam’s Sons. 
Interlude,” by Eugene O'Neill, Soni «& 
This play, in which the dramatist 
of the novelist’s best psychologi- 
as good to read as to see: 
Reviewed in ‘Lights Down,’’ 


“Strange 
Liveright. 
steals some 
eal thunder, is 
perhaps better. 
February 22. 


by Martin Johnson. G. P. Putnam’s 
This is made from the diary of four 
years spent in Africa, on the edge of the 
greatest remaining paradise of wild animals. 
The story is always interesting, often ex- 
citing. And the pictures, taken by Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, are wonderful—lions, elephants, 
’nevrything. 


“Safari,” 
Sons. 
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A New Literary Department 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


KYWARD” (see list). It was un- 

lucky for Commander Byrd that 
his transatlantic flight, no less coura- 
geous, no less successful (except for 
weather), and more difficult than Lind- 
bergh’s, should have followed so hard 
upon those celestial heels. In the ex- 
citement over the fair young god, Byrd’s 
achievement never had the popular ac- 
claim,that it merited. But he must have 
been * accustomed to such disappoint- 
ments. Before the war he was retired 
from the Navy with a bad leg, and when 
trained men came into demand was 
given an armchair job in Washington. 
He suffered there in anything but 
silence, and at last his importunities got 
him transferred to a flying-field. There, 
by the grace of happiness, his leg got 
well and he became a flier. He spent 
the period of waiting for active work by 
perfecting himself for the career that 
was to be his. He became expert in 
navigation, and worked to diminish 
flying risks. His chance for flying came, 
after many delays, when, under the aus- 
pices of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, he and Donald B. MacMillan 
undertook exploring flights in Greenland. 
After a season spent dat Etah and be- 
yond, Byrd went to Spitzbergen to fly 
over the North Pole. The most exciting 
pages in “Skyward” are those which de- 
scribe that Arctic flight. But most 
moving and romantic is the chapter 
which tells of the proposed attempt to 
fly over and chart the Antarctic conti- 


nent. “Skyward” deserves to be widely 
read. It is a heartening book. Like 
Lindbergh’s, it is the story of achieve- 


ment made possible only by courage, 
fortitude, the intelligent use of scientific 
knowledge, and vast common. sense. 
With such equipment, these young men 
do not fly in the face of Providence. 


SHENDEN” (see list). When an 
A author who has produced one very 
fine book and one or two pretty good 
ones slips a piece of negligible fiction 
onto the market, the natural thing is to 
erowl “pot-boiler.” Perhaps that isn’t 
fair. Like the returned spirits of the 
great dead who will be prankish at some 


s¢ances, perhaps the genius which ani- 
mated “Of Human Bondage” came to W. 
Somerset Maugham this time in a play- 
ful mood. Being a great admirer of that 
book, we prefer, in reading and enjoying 
“Ashenden,” 
That enables us to say these stories of 
the adventures of a British secret agent 
are entertaining and plausible. They 
are written by an expert short-story 
writer with greater powers, especially for 
characterization, than he chooses here to 
employ, and one of them is sufficiently 
moving to be remembered, although it 
is a good two months since we read the 
book. Our advice to admirers of 
Maugham, the sporadic genius, is, No. 
To others or the indifferent, Yes. 


Revolution—Russian and Hindu 
By L. J. P. 

Lenin and Gandhi,” by René Fiilép- Muller. Trans- 

lated from the German by F, S. Flint and 

D Tait. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Here are depicted lucidly and with in- 
sight and fairness the lives and charac- 
ters of two men who are as remote from 
our own understanding and sympathies 
as Genghis Khan or Mohammed, and 
who would have been as legendary and 
unreal to us had they lived at a time 
when their pictures and words and the 
record of their daily acts could not have 
been broadcast to the world through the 
daily press. Remote from us they still 
are, and always will be, no matter how 
great the source material for the biog- 
rapher; but in this book they are at least 
real. 

“In the faces of Lenin and Gandhi,” 
says Mr. Fiilop-Muller, “the physiog- 
nomy of the impersonal millionfold mass, 
which no one had ever looked at before, 
took on the form and austere features of 
two great personalities. . Both of 
them . in different ways undertook 
the heroic and at the same time adven- 
turous experiment of putting into prac- 
tice the long-cherished dreams of hu- 
manity, .. . were upheld by the emotion 
of an ecstatic faith,” and their words 
“have the fascination, and at the same 
time the disturbing and repellent arro- 
gance, of a gospel. . They desire to 
lead humanity to salvation in different 
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ways and they point 
in opposite directions, 
each with the same 
gesture of profound 
conviction.” 

An astounding an- 
achronism to the Eu- 
ropean or American 


mind, that in this 
twentieth century 
there could have 


arisen two great men 
of the messiah type 
with power to sway 
hundreds of millions 
—the one already 
deified by the faith- 
ful, and the other cer- 
tain to be upon his 
death! 

“Of course, in Le- 
nin,” says the author, 
“we are dealing with 
an entirely new type 
of greatness.” ‘This 
may be conceded in 
the sense that the 
source of the messiah- 
inspiration was new; 
for instead of being 
drawn down from a 
god. as a_ spiritual 
force it was drawn up 
from the masses as a 
materialistic and anti- 
religious force. But 
in other respects we 
find too many analo- 
gies to other men 
both great and small. 
His complete selfless 
identification of his 
personality with the 
Cause is the funda- 
mental trait of the 
messiah type. His 
violent methods of 
forcing his reforms 
are singularly reminiscent of those of 
Peter the Great. His flair for practical 
details and his habit, even in moments 
of crucial strain, of issuing countless 
orders for the carrying out of minor re- 
forms and public improvements remind 
us of the detailed orders which Napoleon 
found time to send streaming back to 
Paris during his campaigns. His knack 
of understanding and inspiring confi- 
dence in the common man was Roosevel- 
tian. 

But it is not so much the man that 
makes us gasp as the Herculean task of 
materialistic romanticism he set himself: 
the revolutionary “jerk” or “leap” by 
which in a single spasm of violent effort 
a hoard of a hundred and fifty million 
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Reproduced from “ Fine Prints of the Year, 1927.” 


MOHAMMEDAN BEGGAR 
Etching by W. S. Bagdatopoulos 


illiterate peasants were to be catapulted 
from the feudal serfdom of the Middle 
Ages to a state of scientific and mechan- 
ized Marxian Socialism conceded to be 
far in advance of anything even at- 
tempted among the more advanced peo- 
ples who have been toiling for centuries 
through the industrial and capitalistic 
stages! And all by means of the slender 
lever of the almost negligible fraction of 
the people who made up the factory 
workers and the proletariat of the towns. 

Inflamed in boyhood by the reading of 
revolutionary literature, and embittered 
in early manhood by the execution of his 
elder brother for revolutionary plotting, 
Lenin deliberately took up and tirelessly 
followed from 1893 to 1917, and 


through prison, Sibe- 
rian exile, and forced 
sojourn abroad, the 
hunted and _ squalid 
but emotionally ex- 
alted life of the pro- 
fessional Russian rev- 
olutionary. Early in 
this period came to 
be recognized his ge- 
nius for organization, 
for inspiring his co- 
plotters and co-work- 
ers, and for under- 
standing his people; 
and these __traits, 
combined with his 
shrewdness, his in- 
sistence upon action 
rather than words, 
his inflexible courage, 
and his unshakable 
faith in ultimate suc- 
cess, ended by mak- 
ing him the man of 
the hour when in the 
spring of 1917 the fa- 
mous ‘sealed coach” 
deposited him at the 
Petersburg _—_ Station 
after the furtive ride 
through Germany and 
Finland. 

And the result of it 
all? In the words of 
Mr. Fiilop-Muller 
(page 120): ‘“‘A cross 
between Asiatic indo- 
lence and _ lethargy 
and extreme Ameri- 
canism, between the 
muzhik and the mass 
man, now represents 
the new Russia: the 
country is now domi- 
nated by an apposi- 
tion of bastard forms, 
chaotically jumbled 
together.” Without discussing this 
pithy summary, it seems at least fair to 
say that if the peasants have not been 
affected otherwise than in their land ten- 
ure, then the whole Bolshevist phan- 
tasmagoria may ultimately prove no 
more than a city-bred squall. Even 
through the optimistic enthusiasm of 
the writers whose little studies of 
Soviet Russia are being issued by the 
Vanguard Press, it is impossible to es- ° 
cape the impression that the Russian 
peasant is fundamentally the same Rus- 
sian peasant as before, except that he 
now has his land for himself. 

When we turn to Gandhi, we are at 
once in a different world. And we have 
even more of a struggle with Gandhi 
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The Movies 
(See puge 24) 


“The Battles of Coronel and Falkland Islands.”— 
A British film: well worth your while. 
“Beau Sabreur.”—Pepless desert drama. 
“The Chasers.”’—Harry Langdon won't 
with this one. 

“The Big City.’”—Lon Chaney in a flat picture. 
Maybe some one stepped on it. 

“Chicago. ead what the movies can do when 
they try 

“The Circus.’—Charlie Chi iplin’s newest, and one 
of his best. 

“The Count of Ten.”,—James Gleason and Charles 
Ray in a good ring drama. 

“The Crowd.”—King Vidor is 
The story is slim and depressing. 

“Czar Ivan the Terrible.”—Hectic, but interesting 
Russian-made film. 

“The Divine Woman.”—Greta Garbo has a tough 
time with this one. 

“Doomsday.”—As dismal as it sounds. 

“Dressed to Kill.”,—Excellent crook melodrama. 

“Drums of Love.”—A big eyeful from D. W. 
Griffith. 

“Finders Keepers.”—Laura La Plante, and some 
hard-pressed humor. 

“Four Sons.”—Beauty, skill, tears, and hokum. 

“The Gaucho.”—Douglas_ Fairbanks. 

“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.’’—Plenty of chuckles 
for the business man. 

“A Girl in Every Port.”—A pretty feeble vehicle 
for the large Victor McLaglen. 

“The Jazz Singer.”,—Al Jolson + Vitaphone = 
Price of Admission. 

“The Last Command.”—Emil Jannings in a pic- 
ture worthy of him. 

“The Last Moment.’’—Interesting 
tricks, if you like them. 

“The Latest from Paris.””—Something pleasantly 
innocuous, with Norma Shearer. 
“The Legion of the Condemned.”’—After 

A long way after. 
“Love Me and the World is Mine.”—For insom- 
niacs and very young cash-girls. 
—_— Machree.”—For the Irish 


get far 


a great director. 


photographic 


“Wings.” 


vote. Very 

“The. aes: %—A pretty fair Richard Barthelmess 
picture 

“Red Hair. *_Clara Bow and Elinor Glyn. 
as you see fit. 

“Rose Marie.”—Run! 
again. 


Decide 


Here’s the Mounted Police 


“Sadie Thompson.”—Gloria Swanson and Lionel 
Barrymore trying not to play “Rain.” 
“The Secret Hour.”—‘‘They Knew What They 


Wanted” dolled up for the sereen with Pola 
Negri and Jean Hersholt. Good. 
“The Showdown.”—Tropical mix-up, 

“Simba.”—See it—you’ll thank us. 

“Skyscraper.”—An _ interesting and 
picture. 5 

“The Smart Set.”,—You'll die outside, seeking air. 

“Soft Living.’”—A nice enough little drama, with 
Madge Bellamy. 

“Speedy.”—Harold Lloyd in your money’s worth. 

“Stand and Deliver.”—Rod La Rocque stands, but 
doesn’t deliver. 

“Street Angel.””—Janet Gaynor, 
and some fine scenes. We 
bored. 

“The Student Prince.”—A Lubitsch 
Don’t miss it. 

“Sunrise.”—The best picture on 


and how. 


entertaining 


Charles Farrell, 
were hopelessly 


production. 


any screen to- 


day. 
See ar ”’The talking picture. They'll have 
o do better. 

“that’s My eae: ”—-Reginald Denny in a pleas- 

nt far 

“The Trail. “of °98."—Big 
with some grand scenes. 

“Two Lovers.”—Ronald Colman and Vilma Banky 
in a romantic picture of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

“We Americans.”—Melting-pot drama with good 


Alaskan melodrama, 


Spots. 
“Wings.”—Still soaring toward a record. 
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personally than with Lenin. There is 
much in Lenin that we can understand, 
much that we can admire, but in 
Gandhi there is little that Occidentals 
can understand or admire except in 
theory. 

But Gandhi’s appeal is not to us, it is 
to the millions of wretched and half- 
starved peasants of India. According to 
Gandhi, eighty per cent of the over- 
crowded population of India are compul- 
sorily unemployed for half the year be- 
cause of Great Britain’s exploitation of 
the country as an exporter of raw cotton 
and a market for imported cotton goods; 
the result having been the destruction of 
the ancient home spinning industry by 
which the small peasants used to eke out 
existence. Thus the pressing woe is that 
there are too many mouths to feed; and 
the obvious remedy must be either a re- 
duction in the number to be fed or an 
increase in the amount of work available 
for the production of wages with which 
to buy food, or possibly both. 

To this problem, then, Gandhi dedi- 
cated himself, and generally to the up- 
lifting and freeing of the peoples of In- 
dia. Unlike Lenin, he did not dream of 
hurling his country forward through 
breathless centuries to the condition of 
a super-modern state. On the contrary, 
his dream was backward-looking—back- 
ward to the ancient home industries and 
away from the devilish man-enslaving 
industrialism of the West; backward to 
the old forms of government and away 
from the parliamentarianism of the 
West; backward to the old religions and 
cultures of India. But for any such 
message to India he must first be known 
to the people of India and honored by 
them. This resulted from the twenty 
years which he spent in championing the 
cause of the hundreds of thousands of 
his countrymen who had been reduced 
to a condition of practical slavery in the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State; so 
that when he returned after those years 
of struggle, privation, and imprisonment 
his fame had gone before him; he was 
as much the man of the hour in India 
as was Lenin in Russia in the spring of 
1917. 

So honored and believed in through- 
out all India was this quiet, cheerful lit- 
tle man—so great his fame as a saint, 
ascetic, and deliverer of his oppressed 
people—that differences of race, religion, 
and caste were thrown aside in devoutly 
enthusiastic response to his message; a 
miracle unheard of in all the caste-rid- 
den history of India. 

The message of the Mahatma (Great 
Soul) was economic, social, and political 
as well as spiritual, and in the end he 
became in fact the high priest and po- 
litical dictator of his country. The 


spinning-wheel: all foreign textiles to be 
destroyed and boycotted, and thereafter 
every one in India, rich and poor, to 
work at least a little each day at the 
wheel and the loom, so that all may find 
work and all be clothed in the native 
cloth. Brahmacharya: chastity even 
among the married, so that children may 
not continue to be born into a life of 
starvation and misery; for which man- 
ner of life Gandhi’s own colony at Ash- 
ram sets the example. Ahimsa: love for 
all created things; the active practice of 
love and understanding which becomes 
a concentrated spiritual force stronger 
than violence in its mysterious power, 
Satyagraha: non-violence, which is not 
the passive resistance of the weak, but 
is rather the active force of love and 
truth set in opposition to oppression; the 
“civil disobedience” which refuses to 
obey an unjust or oppresive law, but at 
the same time gladly admits the disobe- 
dience and suffers the penalties; the 
non-co-operation with the English Gov- 
ernment which was designed “to invite 
the English to co-operate with us on 
honorable terms or to retire from our 
land.” 


No one can think of Gandhi without . 


thinking of Christ; and the striking 
parallel has often been commented upon. 
And no one can read of Gandhi’s trial 
in the English court without thinking of 
Christ before Pilate and the trial of 
Socrates. A strange and arresting com- 
bination, this little Finance Minister’s 
son—a mixture of Christ, St. Francis of 
Assisi, Tolstoy, and Thoreau. And yet 
with his repellent side: the emotional 


ignorance which allows him to believe. 


that time can be turned back and India 
again be as it was; that for the well-to- 
do to distribute their goods and forego 
one meal a day for the benefit of the 
poor will have any effect economically 
except to increase the poor and their 
poverty; that to boycott the products of 
factories manned by Indian labor will 
benefit the laborers; that the birth rate 
among the ignorant and poverty-stricken 
can be reduced by voluntary response to 
a spiritual appeal; that all medicine and 
hospitals are bad because palliating the 
wages of sin; and that any education at 
all is a bad.thing for the lower classes. 
Of these two men, Lenin and Gandhi, 
the more striking to the American or 
European is, of course, Gandhi. The 
methods of Lenin—the methods of or- 
ganization and violence—are an old 
story in all parts of the world, but the 
methods of Gandhi are new. Extraordi- 
nary men both, men whose names will 
be writ large in history. Yet both are 
distinctly unpleasant personalities to us, 
despite the spell which they cast upon 
their peoples. It is submitted that this 
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is because of the material, the human 
material they worked upon. The great- 
ness of each is quantitative rather than 
qualitative. Each has qualities of per- 
sonal greatness, it is true; but so have 
many others who will die unsung. The 
real point is that each found open to the 
elating and inflaming effect of his ecstat- 
ically fanatical and unintelligent gospel 
vast hordes of ignorant, disorganized, 
and oppressed people; so that each is 
adjudged great because of the magnitude 
of the resulting upheaval or commotion 
rather than because of any genuine or 
lasting achievement. So long as Russia 
and China and India remain what they 
are, the determined fanatic may arise to 
rock the world. 


Three Worthy Books of Poetry 
By GEORGE O'NEIL 


“Outerop,” by Abbie Huston Evans. 
Brothers. 

“The Bare Hills,” by Yvor Winters. 
Seas Company. 

“Poems,” by Clineh Calkins. 


Harper & 
The Four 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


There is a book of true feeling and 
fine, simple speech among the poetry 
presentations for the spring. This is a 
volume called “‘Outcrop,” issued by Har- 
per & Brothers, written by a woman, 
Abbie Huston Evans. The lyricism of 
these poems is valid and is born in a 
naturalness revealing the essential poet 
mind. No ostentation or unfortunate 
self-delight has stiffened the singing in 
these lines. They have the sound of a 
mind used and ready enough to sing for 
its own solace. And there are signs that 
this writer has found the special rewards 
for herself in making her poems, those 
quick luminous tracings along the body 
of a poem intensified with the gratitude 
of the pen catching them: 

But silver fish that make a splash, 

And ripples sliding under, 

Have power to startle like a crash 

Of February thunder. 


The observation throughout this book 
creates frequently that startling emana- 
tion from an unexpected perception 
which is, one might say, the indefinable 
body of an image: , 

The azure chicory rises in the grass 

Like a thin puff of smoke no one can 
pass 

Without a trembling. 


Quotation of the delicate imagery in 
this work would give a misleading idea 
of its vitality and ease. There are poems 
with an engagingly informal directness, 
dramatic in their chief impression. The 
best example of this is “The Old Yellow 
Shop,” which will remind some readers 
of Robert Frost yet is in no way an imi- 
tation. “The Black Road” is another 
beautifully plain poem. “The Light 
Upon the Rock,” “Hill-Born,” “Under 
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Cover,” are moving creations, made in 
the fibrous material which is the distinc- 
tive quality of this poet. There is a 
reiteration of the exclamatory conclusion 
somewhat deflective to the aim of the 
poems here and there, but a remarkable 
number of lines in “Outcrop” embody 
things which are seldom apprehended. 
It is a book with poetry in it. 

“The Bare Hills,” by Yvor Winters, 
published by the Four Seas Company, 
presents an interesting poet. Interesting 
is a regretful description, since in read- 
ing the poems the feeling is born that 
constriction forces many of them into 
that classification. A rather arrogant 
attention to manner seems to repress re- 
lentlessly the fine instinct of the poet. 
The effect of his particular form is much 
less forceful than the substance which he 
arbitrarily dismembers. This is an in- 
stance in which a conviction rises that 
the style is not the man. The man is 
much better than the style. When he is 
willing to evoke with a measure of his 
natural means he is very successful. 
There is exquisite precision in ‘The 
Fragile Season:” 


The scent of summer thins, 
The air grows cold. 

One walks alone 

And chafes his hands. 


The fainter aspens 
Thin to air— 

The dawn 
Is frost on roads, 


This ending of the year 
Is like the lacy ending 
of a last year’s leaf 
Turned up in silence. 
Air gives way to cold. 


When he says originally and power- 
fully— 


sunrise is set as if reflected from a 
violin hung in the 

trees—the birds are 

lost in admiration in a 

stiff wild hall of light, 


the strength of his perception would ob- 
viate its originality. He could afford 
much more simplicity than he grants 
himself. ‘The Bare Hills” proves often 
that a gift and power above originality 
are at the command of the writer. 

In “Poems,” printed by Alfred A. 
Knopf, Clinch Calkins is overtly versa- 
tile. The effect of the best poems in the 
collection is finally lessened by the can- 
did chameleon variety of the book. It 
is not fortunate that a book of poems 
should at last impress one with the 
writer’s virtuosity. The intensity of 
writing like “Suffocation” which is com- 
pelling at the first reading becomes sus- 
pect after encountering the over-ironic 











WHEN 


did you last 


say to yourself 
*T am a failure” 


AILURE?” in many cases can be traced 

back to some simple fault in the mental 
make-up which needs only to be under- 
stood to be corrected. 


But how can it be understood? Who 
can tell us how to escape—or remedy— 
failure? 

Now, forthe first time, the men who know 
—the psychiatrists, who straighten out 
twisted lives by determining what made 
them twisted— have written the facts 
about human failure in a remarkable 
book called WHY MEN FAIL. Ie tells 
you exactly what are the common causes 
of human failure and how it may be 
averted or remedied. It is a valuable 
and helpful book written by eminent 
authorities. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 


WHY MEN 
Aw \ FAIL 


EDITED BY 
DR.WM. A. WHITE 
AND 
DR. MORRIS 
FISHBEIN 
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vigorous 

novel of a new kind 

—a flash of lightning 
uminatine the church 
world, and hitting at 
“shoddyism” wherever it 
shows tls head—a human 
story—strong and weak char- 
acters, well drawnu—suspense 
trony, cragedy, pity—such ts 
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Ask for our illustrated booklet 0 “Where 
DreamsCome True” covering the high spots 
. which will enchant you... charm 
JOU...» SUCH AS 
Geneva Loetschberg Route 
Lausanne-Ouchy Zermatt-Gornergrat 
Bernese Oberland Furka-Oberalp 
Jungfraujoch Grisons Resorts 
LucerneandLakeDistrict St.Gothard 
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The Beauty of the Grisons 


SWITZERLAND 


Summer Amid the Splendour of the Alps 


EJUVENATE!777Steep your spirit in the 
crystal air of Switzerland 77 7 Flooding 
sunlight... yes, but sunlight stroked with the 
cool, white fingers of the snows 7 17 Valleys 
like great baskets of flowers where a thousand 
fragrances mingle++7 Skies an incredible blue 
r¢¢ Lakes that lie like prodigal heaps of jewels 
777Centuries of tradition that whisper out 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 


their legends from ancient castled crags, me- 
dieval towers and strange old doorways 771 
And always thewhite magic of the Alps flung 
in jagged splendour against sunset or moon- 
riser77 Doesn’tit boreyou to think ofthesame 
old round of summerat home? .. . Switzer- 
land renews the joy of lifev77 Plan your entire 
trip on this side. .. we are here to assist you. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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James Boring’s Cruises 


TO EUROPE 
Via THE NORTH CAPE 
JUNE 21 


Sail from Montreal on the specially char- 
tered White Star Line S. S. Calgaric. Visit 
Iceland, Norway’s Fjords, Land of the 
Midnight Sun, Scandinavia’s famous cities. 
Rates, first class only, $550 to $1275, cover 
every necessary expense. Stop-over privi- 
leges and shore trips included. Also 
Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise, 
February 14, 1929 
Inquire of your own agent or 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
Dept. N. 345 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 



























Eat and Be Well! 








A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, 
or while traveling. You will find in this little 





book a weaith of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets. laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies 
The book is for FREE circulation, 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
@ A Name and address on card will 
f 3 ee bring it without cost or obligation, 
gers 3 
oe) HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
5 294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 



























“Tu Ne Quasieris.” Titles such as “Oh 
Lad So Passionate” and “Into Pagan 
from the Gothic” are harmful to each 
other. In some manner a disapproving 
awareness of its own impermanent sin- 
cerity is manifest in this collection of 
Clinch Calkins’s verse. It is this mist 
of self-awareness which one gathers as 
the promise for a fulfillment of the best 
omens in “Poems.” There are things 
that give much pleasure in the book. 
“Military Drill” and “The Skater” are 
very good. “The Tree of Heaven” is a 
lovely quatrain: 
Noon bares the bole of the diurnal 
tree. 
Young leaves of twilight clothe its 
boughs around, 
Stars spread ephemeral bloom eter- 


nally. 
Dawn, like a ripe fruit, drops without 
a sound. 


There are these three books, at least, 
this spring, to be considered by people 
who wait for poetry and care about its 
future in American literature. 


Underworld 
By RUSSEL CROUSE 


“The Gangs of New York,” by Herbert Asbury. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


Where there is a world, it would seem, 
there must be an underworld, and so 
when more or less honest pioneers had 
firmly established this new universe of 
ours, and had frightened the Indians out 
of its forests so that they might clear its 
surface, those who chose to make their 
way by sleight began burrowing in 
search of darkness to cover their deeds. 

It was only natural that such out- 
lawry should center in New York, for 
New York cast the most shadows in 
which to hide, And it was only natural, 
too, that the wolves should run in packs. 
Hence the gangs of New York, to which 
Herbert Asbury has devoted a fascinat- 
ing volume, called, simply enough, “The 
Gangs of New York.” 

Mr, Asbury’s work is historically im- 
portant, primarily, for it traces with 
faithful accuracy the course of the va- 
rious vicious groups from the early 
nineteenth century, when they first took 
form in the bars and back rooms of the 
squalid Five Points, to that sultry 
August day not five years gone when a 
gangster’s bullet took from the last of 
these extensive organizations its leader, 
Kid Dropper. 

Over this century Mr. Asbury traces 
the rise and fall of the “bad men” of 
man-made gulches and canyons, Begin- 
ning with the “Forty Thieves,” the 
“Plug Uglies,” and the “Dead Rabbits” 
of the Five Points, he follows the gang- 
ster through his various incarnations— 
on the Bowery, on the water-front, here 
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Oh and there on the sidewalks of both the 


an East Side and the West Side. 
ch Nor is his story mere chronology. 
ng Pointing no morals and choosing no 
in- texts, he recounts with a fine sense of 
of drama things that were ignored by the 
ist authors of the “ten, twent’, thirt’,” be- p 
as cause they were real and true. It is a 
ast story of thieves heavy-handed and light- - . 
igs fingered, of crude murderers and subtle 
yk. blackmailers, of whole-hearted prosti- 
re tutes and hard-hearted politicians. It ore 
a has the fascination of so many things far 
removed from beauty. 
1 The way is lighted by colorful person- i 
alities: Hell-Cat Maggie, who filed her ems 
S | teeth to points the better to bite you i 


with; Mose, the Bowery B’hoy, who ae 
uprooted lamp-posts and used them as 
weapons; Marm Mandelbaum, whose 
“fence” was a clearing-house for $10,- 
000,000 in stolen property; Kid Glove 


st, Rosie; Louie the Lump; Kid Twist; and 
le “Monk” Eastman, who took his killing 
ts instinct off to the late war with him and 


became a hero. 
Mr. Asbury has written a book for a 
permanent place on any shelf, and one 
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” ence, 
n, Through the ancient east are glorious adventures that mul- 
$0 Picked at Random tiply beyond compare the pleasures of an European trip. Go 
id westward this time. 
01 By WALTER R. BROOKS A glimpse of Honolulu ifyou choose, days or weeks through Japan, 
ut “ a 0 ti ee adc then Shanghai and Hong Kong with scores of enchanting trips to the 
The Dark God,” by John Chancellor. The Cen Q * A & 8 tip 
ts tury Company. interior of China available. Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, and 
” Somebody tries to make Jane Dace then into Europe through Naples, Genoa and Marseilles. 
a believe she’s sold her soul to the devil. You may start your trip from New York or Boston, visiting Havana 
In ; P and Panama on your way to California. 
So she’s not very much surprised when ‘ a saa 
i [er aunt is found: murdered wither ~ Sse ede dag Pewee 
fiancé’s knife. A most satisfactory mur- After your trip through Europe you may return from Marseilles to 


der: “blood was everywhere.” Then in New York and Boston aboard these same palatial Round the World 


1. | comes Inspector Clawson from the Yard, Liners. 
; You will have made the world circuit in a surprisingly short time 


humming a Strauss waltz, and he hums 
through the rest of the story, and hums 


and at a cost that is far less than you have thought it could be. 


‘h : : ; ; 
ene “Ws. 8 You sail aboard magnificent President Liners, broad of beam, steady 
‘- the hero out of jail, and the villain Eto and comfortable. They are luxuriously appointed. Commodious 
e purgatory, and himself, incidentally, into rooms with beds, not Sesto Spacious decks. A swimming pool. A 
wedlock. We rather liked this inspector cuisine par excellence. 

| and his methods, but we hope the next Stopovers where you like for one week or longer. You continue on 
a- Riding te z Tl di ith a similar ship with identical accommodations. Like a cruise on a 
h criminal he pursues will dispense wi private yacht. 
A- Hallowe’en tricks. They scared Jane, A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
ly but nobody else was affected, and as for eve fortnight from Boston and New York. Every two weeks a sail- 
k us, not a single hair on our head rose. ing from Naples, Genoa and Marseilies for New York. 

A sailing of American Mail Liners from Seattle and Victoria every 
1€ “Green Fire,” by John Taine. E. P. Dutton & Co. alternate Saturday. a 
y i i i i : . ; ? 
z Boris Jevic was certainly a terrible Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


man. A sort of super-Edison who by 


yf virtue of his scientific discoveries practi- D l] ‘ny h e L : 
r, cally ruled the world. This was way O a r t e a m Ss | P ] n e 


| back in 1990. Only a small group of 


2S devoted scientists stood out against him, A e e ] e 
rf men who could neither be bought nor merican M a il L Tne 








\- bullied—you know the kind. Both par- | 
1e ties r er o iS- 25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ot course, were on e verge oO IS 
” ae b re 604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
covering how to release atomic energy. 1206 CONTINENTAL TR. BLDG., BALTIMORE DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
9 

5 If Jevic won, mankind was in for a sla- poids: TARG,, FRASER, Pe ai meaten aes, Soeone, maee, Hien 
a 1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
; very worse than death. Well, there are 177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
fe plots and sheets of equations and much ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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NEW ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


—the scenic, comfortable way to the 


Pacific Northwest 
i; 


LAN now to take 
advantage of the low 
Alu summer fares via the 
‘scenic Adventureland 
route of the Great Northern to 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Rai- 
nier and Crater Lake National 
Parks, Portland, the Columbia 
River Gorge, the beautiful Mt. 
Baker Region, and other Pacific 
Northwest playgrounds. 


These attractive fares include 
stop-overs at Glacier National 
Park and free side trip to Van- 
couver, B. C. Also the travel 
comforts of the New Oriental 
Limited —finest train to the 
Pacific Northwest. Inquire today! 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


pens OF THE NEW ORIENTAL wasn 






A.J. Dickinson, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn, 

Please send me free book, “The 
Scenic Northwest.”” I am inter- 
ested in trip to D Pacific North- 
west O Glacier National Park. 

















pseudo-scientific hooey, and then Jevic 
gets the answer. But alas! only the half 
of it, dearie. He starts a sort of pro- 
gressive annihilation of the universe, but 
can’t stop it. Stars and nebule begin 
to turn green and disappear. And the 
hero steps in and works the correct 
equations just as the double O is about 
to be put on the solar system. We 
didn’t understand why, if the waves of 
disintegration traveled so much faster 
than light, the green light reached the 
earth before the waves did. But that 
wouldn’t bother if the story was exciting. 
Oh, yes, and there’s a love interest. 


“The Desert Moon Mystery,” by Kay Cleaver 
Strahan. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


We don’t remember ever being quite 
so suspicious of everybody in the story 
as we were in reading this one. There 
were clues enough to convict half a 
dozen people on the Desert Moon 
Ranch of strangling that lovely girl on 
the attic stairs, and all perfectly logical 
too. Mrs, Magin, Sam Stanley’s house- 
keeper, tells the story, and, although 
Lynn MacDonald, the lady dick, is pres- 
ently called in on the case, Mrs, Magin 
is no mean detective herself. In fact, all 
the honors go to the ladies—and de- 
servedly. A good story, neatly told— 
and the author plays fair. The end will 
surprise you, yet you'll wonder why you 
didn’t see it earlier. 


“Behind the Devil Screen,” by Maud Keck and 
Olive Orbison. Ives Washburn. 


Eliot Sherman, just back home in 
Peking from a little exploring tour in 
the Gobi, rescues charming American 
girl and brother from Chinese mob, buys 
enormous pearl from mysterious coolie— 
and then trouble begins. Here are all 
the ingredients capably mixed—chits 
and compounds and amahs and a wicked 
Manchu prince and a Swedish general 
and the fascinating Eurasian girl, Chu- 
Chi, and a temple which it is death for 
a European to enter. Of course all the 
Europeans in the story get into it finally. 
But it’s a good adventure story with an 
authentic Chinese aroma. 


“The Death of a Diplomat,” by Peter Oldfield. 
Ives Washburn. 


What would happen to all these tales 
of international intrigue if all the fiction 
diplomats weren’t so careless? The way 
they go around shedding secret treaties 
and formule for deadly gases is a scan- 
dal. Fortunately there’s always a young 
American or Englishman handy to re- 
trieve their errors. It does seem waste- 
ful though. All these young heroes 
ought to be doing useful and construc- 
tive work instead of trailing around Eu- 
rope mopping up diplomatic spilled milk. 
And we’d like it better, too, if they’d 
wait to fall in love until after the treaty 
is recovered, Of course, the books would 
be shorter. But is that any loss? 








Do You r lan 


a Vacation in 
America or 
Europe > 


Get Travelwise 





Do you want to discover a friendly ranch 
to round out a perfect vacation? We 
can tell you of one where good horses, 
game (large and small), and real fishing 
are yours for the asking. We have 
unusual lists which are open to you. 


Our own South —Latin America—the 
French or Italian Riviera—the Magic 
of North Africa—the Sorcery of South 

Africa—E.gypt—England—France. 


For all information address 
EVA R. DIXON, Director 


Outlook Travel Bureau 


120 East 16th Street, New York City 


London: 14 Regent Street 

















Paris: 21 Rue Tronchet 
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The Job versus the Child 


(Continued from page 9) 


the most thorough sense. The mothers, 
many of whom are wives of Smith Col- 
lege Faculty members, take turns acting 
as teacher’s assistant. They like this 
because it not only helps the school 
along, but gives them pointers on han- 
dling their own children, Those with 
cars bring the neighborhood flock to 
school. 

This year the Institute has started 
a co-operative laundry, and it contem- 
plates a co-operative kitchen, believing 
that such things will save untold time 
and money for individual housewives. 


B” the question of careers for wives is 
not entirely one of securing care for 
the children. It is also a matter of per- 
suading employers that it can be done. 
Business men are getting over some of 
their prejudices in this respect, and it is 
no longer necessary for an employee to 
conceal her marriage on pain of instant 
dismissal. That sort of thing has gone 
to join the ban on bobbed hair. 

However, I have recently talked on 
this subject with three personnel man- 
agers, representing, respectively, a utility 
company, an insurance company, and a 
bank, and all admitted a preference for 
single women. Two of them said that if 
a girl wanted to continue working for 
them after she married they had no ob- 
jection. But when she dropped out to 
have a child, they would not ordinarily 
let her come back. 

One personnel manager summed up 
the objections in a sentence. “To put it 
bluntly, we prefer not to take on mar- 
ried women, because you never know 
when they are going to be pregnant,” 
she said. But she and the other officials 
alike emphasized the fact that they had 
no hard and fast rules governing em- 
ployment of matrons. It depended on 
their individual value to the company. 

The attitude of the bank official was 
a shade more favorable than that of the 
other two. “If a woman with two small 
children applies, that usually means she 
is going to lose a day whenever one of 
them has a slight illness,” he said. “But 
if she has relatives or some one she can 
leave in charge, we don’t mind taking 
her.” 

I asked him whether he would give 
preference to a former employee who 
wanted to come back after having had 
a child. “Yes, if her record was good,” 
he said. 


"prema a woman of the executive 
type is differently situated from a 
clerk or stenographer who can fit in any- 
where. With the former, it comes down 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Golden days and cool nights 
add zest to favored nasties 
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EASTERN PLAYGROUN DS 


Highlands of Ontario 
Quebec and Lower St Lawrence 
he Provinces by the Sea 


overs of lake and woodland joys find them to perfection 
L: in the Highlands of Ontario. Muskoka Lakes, Kawartha 
Lakes, Lake of Bays, the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay, or 
the blue shores of Lake Huron abound in fishing, bathing 
and boating—with golf and tennis at many resorts. Or seek 
the scented solitudes of Algonquin Park, Nipigon, or Tima- 
gami Forest Reserves to whip their teeming waters or camp 
beneath their stars. 


The Lower St. Lawrence in quaint old ‘French Quebec, 
where old-world customs still abound, offers all the lure of 
Old France without crossing the ocean. Opportunities for 
golf, fishing and all favored sports. In New Brunswick, to 
delight the lover of life in the open, there are mighty forests, 
lakes and streams and lovely sea-kissed shores, while Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island give maritime vacation joy 
beyond your wildest dream. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


CJhe Largest Railway System in America 
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For over 30 years lead-: 

ingphysiciansand trav- 

s elers have enthusias- 
tically endorsed its use. 
75c. & $1.50 at 

Drug Stores or direct 


THE MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Ltd 
ft NewYork, Montreal, London, Pari 
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CROWN 


Lavender 
Smelling Salts 


At home, at the theatre, while shop- 


ping or traveling. or if you find yourself 
in stuffy rooms or crowded places, the 
pungent fragrance of Crown Lavender 
Smelling Salts clears the brain, steadies 


the nerves, counteracts faintness and 
weariness. It is invigorating—a delight 
and comfort. Sold everywhere. 











Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St., New York 
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When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
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to a question of keeping her job open 
over the interval required for mother- 
hood. One of the few men who have 
had the courage and the imagination to 
admit this is Mr. Samuel Reyburn, 
President of the Associated Dry Goods 
Corporation, which owns Lord & Tay- 
lor’s, McCreery’s, and a number of other 
famous department-stores. In a remark- 
able address before the New York 
League of Business and Professional 
Women some years ago he said: 


An industrial leader who can use 
women to advantage should have the 
morals, the understanding, and the 
courage to have the policy that per- 
mits a woman executive to marry and 
have children without losing her posi- 
tion, provided she will do her part to 
prevent unnecessary loss to the busi- 
ness arising in such eventuality. In 
any large organization, if the leader 
will help, a woman executive can get 
a bright assistant and so thoroughly 
train her that the functioning of the 
department or the division can go on 
in an orderly and profitable way for 
six months or more without the actual 
presence of the head of that division. 
Naturally, she should keep in mental 
touch with the business activities even 
if not physically present. 

To the objection urged that chil- 
dren will not get proper attention, I 
answer that a mother with a well- 
organized business mind may give 
them even better attention. If the 
home is not too far away from the 
business, before and after the business 
day ... she can find time to give at- 
tention to the child. . . . If she has 
learned . . . to lead her assistant in 
business, a mother could use that 

ability to train the nurse, and the final 
result of developing the mind and 
spirit . . . of the child is apt to be 
even better than if she had spent her 
whole time in looking after it. 


I do not know how far Mr. Reyburn 
has studied child psychology, but his 
views dovetail in a striking manner with 
those of people who have studied it. 
While they do not underestimate the 
importance of correct home influences, 
they are convinced that one can scarcely 
begin too early to supplement these with 
broader contacts. 

These opinions are being confirmed by 
experience. For instance, there is a 
psychiatric clinic in a certain city which 
exists merely to investigate those hun- 
dreds of otherwise normal children, 
often from excellent homes, who can’t 
get on at school. It has found far more 
cases of trouble due to over-indulgence 
than of trouble due to neglect; or, if the 
child is deprived, it is usually because he 
has been left out in the cold while a 
favorite brother or sister gets all the 
love. 


One child of eleven was whiny and 
difficult, doing his lessons badly and un- 
able to get on with other children be- 
cause he couldn’t stand any one he 
couldn’t boss. The investigator found 
that he was still being washed and 
dressed by his mother, got special food 
every time he demanded it, and couldn’t 
go anywhere alone. She was unhappy 
in her marriage, and was making the 
boy her emotional prop. Already a so- 
cial misfit before adolescence, such a 
child, unless something intervenes, may 
become a real tragedy in adult life, 
knowing nothing of his abilities, unfitted 
to cope with reality, perhaps even un- 
able to find happiness in love. 

Another child observed by this clinic 
was failing in reading for no apparent 
reason. It developed that he had an 
older brother with whom his mother had 
“a complete understanding,” or thought 
she had. Little No. 2 was superfluous, 
and was made to feel it. But he found 
that when he flunked his reading test 
quite an uproar was made, so he did it 
consistently in a desperate desire to at- 
tract any sort of attention. Outrageous 
and unexplained naughtiness often 
springs from the same cause. 

All of which may explain why psy- 
chologists look with favor upon those 
twin measures, pre-school education for 
the child and outside occupation for the 
mamma. They earnestly hope, however, 
that the job will not be so absorbing it 
will take her interest too much away 
from home or deprive the children of the 
love and security they urgently need. 
A good mother, they feel, will always 
be the greatest thing in the life of a 
child. 

It appears, however, that our defini- 
tion of a good mother calls for revision. 
The good mother, old style, “lived en- 
tirely for her children,” and gloried in 
sacrificing herself to them. Her heart 
was so overflowing with love that it 
obliterated her perception of faults in 
her offspring. 

The good mother, new style, considers 
such a program less than efficient. She 
watches her children with a gaze com- 
pounded of maternal tenderness and 
psychological knowledge, and hands over 
portions of their training to experts who 
she knows can do it better than she can. 
In comparison with her predecessor, she 
is characterized by less emotion and 
more intelligence. Meanwhile she keeps 
her own mind alert and growing; and 
what a difference that makes in later 
years! For she will never be a party to 
that frequent and distressing situation 
between mother and grown-up child, 
with a strong bond of affection between 
them, and nothing on earth to say to 
each other. 
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Your Tour toEurope 


Escorted Tours. A delightful 
way to see Europe if you prefer 
not to travel alone. Our small 
select groups combine the care- 
free note of the conducted party 
and the dignity attendant upon 
limited numbers. A_ booklet, 
‘‘ Your Tour to Europe,’ will be 


sent on request. 
FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., INC. 
American Personnel Super-Travel-Service 


The French Building (29th Floor), New York 





EUROPE ! Specially Conducted 
e Semi-private Party 
June 22 — August 24 
Follow the line of history and story ! 

64 days, 7 countries, $757, includes 
splendid 25-day motor tour of England, 
Wales, and Scotland! Then Belgium, the 
storied Rhine, Switzerland, Paris! Folder. 


CAROLINE M. RICE, M.A., 39 East 10th St., New York 





AROUND THE PACIFIC 


Summer tour, strictly first-class. Sails June 
27.. Fascinating itinerary includes Honolulu, 
Fiji Islands, New Zealand, Australia, Thurs- 
day Island, Manila, China, Japan. Write 


for literature. 
ULLITT TOURS 
1802 Garland Blidg., Chicago, Ill, 
or Outlook Travel Bureau 





Thompson Tours to Europe 
Something Different and Inexpensive 
228 S. Washington Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
214 Majestic Bidg., Detroit. 











for fun, cultural 
rave aud professional 
advancement 
Our Tours to Europe 
and the Mediterranean 
Specializing in literature, art, history, 
language or music, will vitalize your 


work and enrich your whole life. 
Send for booklet 


intercollegiate Tours 
444-K Park Square Bldg., Boston 












AUTO TOURS IN EUROPE 


Dorland Travel Service provides tours 
throughout Europe. Finest cars with superior 
chanfieurs from $6 a day. ‘Tours, inclusive 
hotels, from $15 a day. Itineraries to suit 
individual requirements. Road, rail, air 
tours, steamship and hotel reservations. _In- 
formation Isureau, Reading Room, etc., free 
to all visitors. Write for booklet of speci- 
jnen itineraries and rates to 

Outlook ‘Travel Bureau, New York, or 
Dorland House, 14 Regent St., London 





Major Blake's Tours 


England and Continent 
Cars of every make for hire. Chauffeur 
or “Drive your own car ” arrangement. 
Offices in leading cities. ‘ree advice. 
Personal attention. Outlook Travel 
Bureau or New York Office, 

578 Madison Ave. 


FUROPE - 1928 


Student Tours from $275 
Select Summer Tours from $775 


(High Grade Hotels) 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 
Cruises; Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 


EUROPE 


A private party with an unusual 
itinerary has two, possibly four 
places open. June 27 to August 31, 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
188 Rawson Rd., Brookline, Mass. 






























Europe --- Mediterranean 


Select tours at lowest cost. 





Premier Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


May 2, 1928 


Hotels and Resorts 
Canada 


Toronto Convention & Tourist Assn., Inc. 
Send for illustrated folder on Toronto, 
Road & Hotel Information, Toronto, Canada 


Cuba 


3 F Esq. 15, Vedado. 
TheSavoy, Havana American plan. Moder- 
ate. Delighttully located. Well run. Rates, 
details, direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


England 
LONDON — ENGLAND 


Florence Hotel 


Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park W 2 
Old Established High Class Family Hotel 
Especially favored by ae of simple tastes. 
Famed for quiet comfort aud excellent cui- 
sine. Situated most convenient and pleasant 

rt of West End, few yards Hyde Park. All 
edrooms with running hot and cold water.No 
charge baths, boots, or attendance. Moderate 
terms for full board or room and breakfast. 
Tariff, etc,, direct. or through 
Outlook Travel Bureau 
Rooms Reserved Against Deposit 


Scotland 


DIN BURGH. Mrs. Ross, 69-71 Leam- 
ington'Terrace. Select boarding eatablish- 
ment. Central. Every homecomfort. Details, 
bookings, direct or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


























Switzerland 


yilla Lucia, Lugano, Switzerland. Delight- 
ful, reasonable vacation in beautiful sur- 
roundings. Rates, details, Miss Muller, 
House in Pines, Norton, Mass., or Outlook. 


Colorado 


. in the Rockies of north 
Ranch Vacation Colorado. i few guests 
taken. Good fishing in stream and lakes ; beau- 
tiful mountain trails; saddle horses, Rates rea- 
sonable. References required and given. Write 
for booklet to T. P. BENNETT, Eggers, Col. 











Maine 
YORK CAMPS, Loon Lake 
RANGELEY, MAINE. _ Individual 


cabins, fireplaces, baths, central dining-room, 
heart of mountains and lakes. Garage, ten- 
nis, golf near by, fishing, saddle horses. 





Massachusetts 


INGLEWOOD ®eriiasicton 


Unique camp for women and girls. 
Approved by physicians. 


a 


CHATHAM BARS INN 


Chatham, Cape Cod, Mass. 


On high land overlooking the Atlantic, 
this centrally situated Inn, with its 
sixty rooms and eighteen adjacent 
non-housekeeping ccttages, is an out- 
standing example of the newer type 
of hotel on the Cape. 

Light, airy rooms, modernly equipped 
with every convenience, glassed-in 
dining-rooms and terrace. New Eng- 
land cooking at its very best. 


Automatic Sprinkler system 
throughout. 
There are Unexcelled Opportunities for 
GOLF — MOTORING — TENNIS 
BATHING — SAILING 


Season June 22 to October 1 


FOR ADULTS 
CAMP MORSE _Lee, Mass. 
In the Berkshire Mts. Altitude 1,700 ft. On 
Goose Lake. Ali outdoor sports, excellent 
food cabins, charming walks. 
MAY MORSE, 250 West 88th St., New York. 














New Hampshire 








Come for a week, a month, or 
all summer. Awaiting you is 
a real family hotel noted for its 
food and service. Fishing, water 
sports, tennis court. I'ine drives 
and walks. Opens June 16, 


For booklet LAKESIDE 
write D. W. 
Starratt, 120 HOUSE 


Tremont 8t., 
Boston. New London, N. H. 


mA>r 
AmMuU>Zewn 




















A few refined people to 
Wanted share our pleasant country 
village home. Open May 30. Terms on applica- 
tion. Mrs. EMMA BARTLETT, Walpole, N. H. 





New Jersey 
HOTEL MORTON 4 #2285 City, 


Rates, details, bookings, Outlook Travel 
Bureau or direct. BELL & COPE, Managers. 








Connecticut 


SHARON. C The BARTRAM INN 
»LONM. In the Berkshires. Attrac- 
tive, comfortable, on beautiful village green. 
May 1to Nov.1. Address Miss Beatrice M. Fay. 








District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC W**}VF'°"" 


: ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates, 





New York City 


QTEL BRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 


Rooms wiTH BATH Evening Dinner and 
Single—$3-$3.50-$4 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double—$5-$6-$7 Luncheon. . — .5t) 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You’ll feel ‘at home.” 











Maine 
Ogunquit, Me. “wes 
Private boarding-house, all home cooking. 


Fine view and location, near seashore and 
woods. Mrs. Sadie Haley, Hinckley Rd., Milton, Mass. 





53 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson ** New York city” 


New York City 
Hotel Wentworth 


59 West 46th St., New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest, comfortable appointments, 
thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
nnd shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 
Moderate. Further details, rates, booklets, 
direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


New York 


HURRICANE LODGE ,,32' 
Cottages 

ace HEART OF THE ADIRONDACKS 

ak Co Hurricane, Essex Co., N. ¥. 
“a Secluded and accessible. AIti- 
°& tude 1,800 feet. Unsurpassed 
Ye ~~ view of fifty miles Sentinel 
Se Range, Whiteface to Marcy. 
tiie cis Golf links, saddle horses, 
swimming pool, tennis. Fresh vegetables, 
tine dairy. Furnished cottages. Separate 
suites and single rooms. Open June 14 to 
Oct.1. Special rates in June and September. 

S. Belknap, Manager 
K. Belknap, Secretary Hurricane Lodge 
Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y. 


A DIRONDACKS, The CRATER 
CLUB, Essex-on Lake Cham- 
Plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are served. References required. 
For circular or information address JOHN B. 
BURNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York City. 


“Roads End” _On Lake 


** Where the Trails Begin” Sacandaga 
Adirondacks A camp for the 
lovers of the out-of-dcors. Refined surround- 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for sleeping. Boats and 
Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
o0ds. Nights aronnd the campfire. Every- 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHAS. T, 
MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N.Y. 


AND 

Interbrook Lodge coitxtes 
KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 
Located on hill in spruces and pines, 1,500 
ft. elevation, oue mile trom and 500 ft. above 
village on traii to Mt. Marcy. Dancing, tennis, 
bathing, oe, mountam climbing. Golf 
course 4 miles, Best modeérate-priced hotel in 
mountains, Fresh vegetables. State certitied 
Ayrshire herd. Write for booklet. 
B. O. TRYON & SON. 


KEENE VALLEY INN 
AND COTTAGES 


Only medern hotel in Keene Valley. $20 per 
week up. For illustrated booklet address 
W. b. BLOCK, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


TAMARACK INN 
Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Modern improvements. Own dairy and vege- 
tables. Accom. 35. Booklet. Gro. R. DipBLe. 


Pakatakan Country Club 


ARKVILLE, DELAWARE CO., N. Y. 


A delightful vacation spot for gentle folks 
offering golf, tennis, water sports, and REAL 
trout fishing. The lodge and cottages (alt. 
1,440 ft.) are the last word in comfort. All 
conveniences. Table supplied from club farm. 
Complete information sent on request. Write 

EDMUND NEWTO) 


otel LENOX, North St., west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, Superior accommo- 
dations: famous for good food. Write direct or 
QOutlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings, 


Vermont 


Chester Deligh 
vu’ THE MAPLES ?<jigh* 
summer home. Cheerful, large airy rooms, 
pure water ; bath, hot and cold; broad piazza, 
croquet, tine roads. ‘Terms reasonable. Refer- 
ences exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 


Washington 


Tr CAMLIN, Seattle’s most distinguished 

hotel, Smartly correct in guest favilities 
and service at sensibly moderate rates. Illus. 
brochure on request. H. L. BLANCHER, Mgr. 


Wyoming 


A GREAT VACATION 
Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-Bar-One Ranch 


Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyoming 
In Big Horn Mountain cow country. Horse- 
back sy lake and stream fishing. Our 
garden and dairy herd supply our table. A 





















































Residential hotel of highest type, g 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 





SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


plete mountain-top camp. maintained. 
For reservations write GAY WYMAN, Mer. 


(For other Classified Advertisements see 
next page 
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Real Estate 


A Mart of the Unusual 





Ma in e 
For Rent—Christmas Cove, Me. 


$375, summer cottage facing ocean. 6 bed- 
roums, bath, hot aud cold water, kitchen, d.n- 
ing-room, living- room, open fireplace. House 
oqaiyes for housekeeping. 

E. P. BREWER, Christmas Cove, Me. 


FOR RENT 


Cottage at MacMahan Island, Me. 
Five bedrooms, bath, hot, cold, and salt water. 
Living-room, kitchen, verandas. Address 


Miss A. M. Thompson, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


i?s; Maine Coast Cottage 
Murray Hill, at the head of Linekin 
Bay. { rooms, bath, hot and cold water, elec- 
tric lights. Beautiful location. $400 season. 
L. B. PHILLIPS, 315 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 














Massachusetts 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Forrent July and August. 9-room, 
3-bath house. 2-car garage. Adjoining 
Williams College campus. Institute of 
I “oliti¢ sin August. $300 per month. 

Dr. F. H. Howarp, 27 W. 55th., St., N. Y.C. 








New York 


2 +o Elka Park. For rent, 
Catskill Mountains S\iss' Ghaiet, June 12 
Oct. 1, or July and Aug. Ideally situated in 
exclusive Christian ¢ ommunity. Furnished. 
6 master bedrooms, 2 fireplaces, modern im- 
provements, garage, servi nts’ quarters 5 2 
acres, orchard, garden, flowers, berries, fruit 
trees; golf at Onteora, see ne 
pool in Park. Mrs, Hl. HINZE, 151 W allace 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, NX. ¥. Tel. Hillcrest 5712-W. 








¥ q 4 330 
For New York State Dairy Farm 270. 
66 miles from New York City. High altitude. 
Spring w ater, pond, fruit, 3 houses, barns. 
Near High Pomt Park, N.J. About }< tillable 
pasture and woodland. Reasonable — 
Mr... Frank Myers, Slate Hill, o ke 





Residence. 12 rooms, 
For Sale ® heat, water, electricity. Good 
Located attractive village of Kin- 


repair. 
derhook, New York, 21 miles south of 
Albany. Churches, good schools, stores, etc. 
near by. Wiilsell less than half cost to repro- 


duce. George H. Davie, Kinderhook, N. Y. 


io", At Mt. Beacon, on Hudson 


(OppositE NEwBurRGH). Gentleman and wife 
will let half of cottage. Complete apartment, 
every convenience. Ideal for 2 or 3 ladies, 
or man and wife. Altitude 1,400 ft. Glori- 
ous views, delightful walks, wonderful air. 
Reasonable rental for season. 9,587, Outlook. 








New York 


dirondack Mountains. For sale 
or rent, all kinds of lake shore property ; 
hotels, commercial cump sites, camps; rea- 
sonable. H. BALDWIN, Chestertown, N. Y. 








Direct from makers. 
— sporting ma- 


Harris Twe al. Any length cut. 


Samples free. Newall, ‘127 Stornoway, Scotland 








ADIRONDACK CAMP Two acres fronting 

on beautiful lake; 
camp shingled outside, ceiled inside; stone 
fireplac e, 7 rooms, bath, woodhouse, icehouse. 
For quic Kk sale camp is offered complete with 
furnishings for only $5,800. For particulars, 
BL. V. BUTTS, 5 Meeker, Utica, N. Y. 


3 miles north of New- 
Estate of 48 ACRES ;; burgh, land extending 
to river, 18-mile river view. Large house and 
barn. Location exceptional for hotel, 
tarium, hospital, or private residence. 
W. W. MURTFELDT W. A. MURTFELDT 
R.F.D. 2, Newburgh, N.Y. 77 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Vermont 


Summer Homes and Farms 
SOUTHERN VERMONT 


On lakes, rivers, and in the mountains, at rea- 
sonable prices. Send for list. ew for rent. 


Harold P. White, Realty, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Rochester, Vermont 


FOR SALE 


10-ROOM HOUSE OF CLASSIC TYPE 


A Richardson gesiem, with all that that 
name implies of ified elegance, solidity 
reserve, and Redken y: ahouse that will lend 
quality and distinction to its possessor ; lo- 
cated on the most important site of the pret- 
tiest village in the White River valley, quickly 
accessible by automobile to all poimts of 
8c cule interest in New Zuglend, Canada, and 
New York. G. HOME +KINS, 

1i Hillpari Ave., Great Neck, N. Y. 





sani- 

















__ Virginia 


220 ACRES in SCOTT COUNTY, Va. 

Ou Clinch River, 4 tiles west 
ot Speers Ferry. About 40 acres arabie land, 
90 acres pasture, 90 acres timber, about halt 
hardwood, some walnut, EKight-room dweil- 


ing aud other farm buildings. On rural mail 
route. J. HENDERSON @ oLrE, Ciinchport, Va. 


CAMPS 


Camps where life near to nature 
may be enjoyed are hard to 
find. Write for list, book- 
lets, and rates—a free service. 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 








MA&SN IFICENT COLLECTION 12 
Labeled Dahlias, $1.00. Mammoth exhi- 
bition and var’ iegated varieties that measure 6 
inches foros. Send for catalog. Mrs. 1. D. 
BAILEY, Dahlia Specialist, Litchfield, Coun. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, min- 
strel music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, 
monologs, ‘dialogs, recitatious, entertain- 
ments, musical readings, stage handbooks, 
make-up goods. Big catalog free. ‘IT. 8. 
Denison & Co., 623 5. Wabash, Dept. 74, 
Chicago. 











__ STATIONERY 


PE RSONAL STATIONER Y—$1._ boxes of 
200 sheets and 100 moe, white bond 
paper; gray, $1.25. High grade work. 
Hie sksite Press, Macedon, N. Y. 

WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Lewis, 
stationer. ‘l'roy, 


__ HELP WANTED—Instruction 


~HOTE LS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOME) Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried nen and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. sig 
pay, fine living, permanent, Interesting w ork, 
quick advancement. Write for free book, 

YOUR BIG) OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel ee hools, Suite AU-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

ADVANCED inst-uction to C. S. practi- 
tioners who can understand that mind is 
not limited or to those not practitioners 
who can prove a working knowledge of C. 8. 
practice. ADOLF W ERUM, 11 W. 42d St., 
N.Y¥.C. Telephone Chickering (17 i. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDUCATE D young woman desires - uv 
as governess or companion. MUSICAL ex. 
cation. WILL travel. 8,430, Outlook. 


GENTLEWOMAN, widow, desires posi- 
tion as housekeeper-companion, or oversigh 
grown chiidren. Wide experience. Reter- 
ences, 8,423, Outlook. 


INSTRUCTOR, 22, in boys’ private school, 
wishes summer position as traveling c ompan 
ion or tutor. Experienced. leferences. 
8,422, Outlook. 

OXFORD graduate and wife, medical 
students, desire summer position—secretary, 
chauffeur, companion, tutor, governess. 
8,419, Outlook. 

PRINCIPAL wishes to hear of summer 
colony where organized games, handcraft, 
and music would be welcome for children all 
ages. Position with family considered. 8,412, 
Outlook. 

REFINED, experienced woman would like 
connection with summer school or hotel, any 
locality, housemother or housekeeper, also 
winter engagement. 8,432, Outlook. 


STUDENT in college, wale, Protestant, de- 
sires position for summer months as tutor for 
young man, 12 to 17. Can furnish references. 
8,413, Outlouk. 

VOICE teacher, woman, experienced 
church and concert field, wants school, col- 
lege. Highest references. 8,428, Out look. 


WOMAN, college graduate, American Prot- 
estant, with experience, wishes permanent 
position as secretary. References exchanged. 
8,407, Outlook. 

WOMAN executive wishes position as di- 
rector of an institution or high-class club. 
References, 8,408, Outlook. 


WANTED —position for summer, , by young 
Woman, assecretary, companion,or what have 
you” Glad totrav el. References exchanged. 
M. M. B., 62 Whiting Lane, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

YOUNG woman with institutional and 
business training and exper aye wishes po- 
sition as housekeeper in a high class private 
home. 8,409, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, trained, six years’ experi- 
ence, wishes position i in tea room, inn, or club. 
8,425, Outlook. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


CANADIAN lady desires position as 
mother’s helper, governess, or companion, iu 
BALTIMORE or vicinity. Experienced 
teacher, fond of children. Available last of 
July. 8,418, Outlook. 

COLLEGE girl as companion ef tutor. Will 
travel. Elizabeth Hicks, R. M. W. C., Lyneh- 
burg, Va. 

COLLEGE student with governess experi- 
ence desires position for summer. 8,421, 
Outlook. 

COMPANION to lady, experienced, capa- 

ble, as companion, nurse, and secretary or 
convalescent nurse (no lifting) Cheerful, 


SOCIAL TRAINING 


SOCIAL economic independence assured 
men and women who will use the instructions 
[ have to offer in APPLIED METAPHYSICS 
with “ fixed ey a given rule, and un- 
ore og great. ” ADOLF WERUM, 11 
W. 42d St., .C. Telephone Chickering 





O17 “s 





_ MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a nine months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 








IN WOODLAND 


FOR RENT VALLEY 


HUNTER’S LOG CABIN, 4 rooms, 





THE OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 


fond of traveling. 


camp. 
8,426, Outluok. 








modern improvements. 9.44, Outlook. 


8, 427 : Outlook. 


DIETITIAN for swimmer school or summer 
Can furnish satisfactory references. 


Hospital, 807 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
mouthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 








The Legend of Catechee 


(Continued from page 9) 


she spurred on her steed and he swam it 
nobly, “Twelve-Mile Creek,” Catechee 
named it, for she knew she had covered 
that much of her journey. Farther on 
they forded a second stream, and this 
she called ‘“Eighteen-Mile Creek.” Then 
came, not a stream, but a river, with a 
rocky bottom full of dangers for the 
pony’s stumbling feet. “Rock River,” 
she called it, and rode on, passing “‘Four- 
and-Twenty River,” and: soon after 
“Six-and-Twenty.” So she sped, naming 
the waters as she passed; all night she 
rode and all next day, until when, late 
on the evening of the second day, she 
reached Fort Star, brave Catechee had 
gone ninety-six miles with neither food 
nor sleep. 

Clinging to her pony, she rode up to 
the settlement and gave the warning, 
then fell half-fainting with fatigue. But 
her warning had come in time. Ammu- 


nition and provisions were stocked in the 
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Our Own Theatre List 


(See page 23) 


“Coquette,” Maxine Elliott.—Comedy, tragedy; 
youth in a small Southern town; Helen Hayes 
and excellent cast; first choice for tears and 
humor. 

“The Ivory Door,’ Charles Hopkins.—fantasy; 

medizeval fairy tale, telling the truth about 

human nature; Henry Hull and good com- 
of the best a in town. 


pany; one 
“Trial of Mary Dugan,” National.—Mystery, 





melodrama; circumst: intial evidence 
out be fore your éye, convincingly 
won’t move. 
Broadway,” Martin Beck.— 

Comedy, melodrama; vaudeville actors run- 
ning a small-town hotel; James and Lucile 
Gleason; good hard-boiled sentiment and some 
music. 

“The Queen’s Husband,” Playhouse.—Modern light 
comedy; royalty in a mythic kingdom; Ro- 
land Young; Sherwood’s most subtle humor. 

“Strange Interlude,” John Golden.—A_ psychologi- 
cal novel put upon the stage; a new kind of 
drama; Tom Powers and Lynne Fontanne in 
O'Neill's finest. 

“Our Betters,’”” Henry Miller’s Theatre.—Ina 
Claire in a drawing-room comedy by Somerset 
Maugham; entertaining, deft, and excellently 
acted. 

“The Silent House,’?’ Morosco.—Humor and melo- 
drama; impossible, hair-raising, yet extraor- 
dinarily amusing. 


murder, 
turned inside 
acted; you 
“The Shannons of 





Best Musical Shows 


“Funny Face,” Alvin.—The Astaires, Gershwin 
music: best on Broadway. 

“Show Boat,” Ziegfeld.—A gorgeous spectacle; 
romance, emotion, exquisite settings, and 
music, 

“Manhattan Mary,” Apollo.—Ed Wynn. What 
more? Well, not much. 


“A Connecticut Yankee,” Vanderbilt.—Good lyrics 
and music; not much Mark Twain. 

“Rain or Shine,” George M. Cohan.—Joe Cook in 
the show you mustn’t miss. 
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fort, women and children took refuge 
there, and the men seized firearms and 
waited. 

When, just before sunrise, the Indians 
stormed Fort Star, they were met with a 
volley of firing that took them com- 
pletely by surprise. For hours the bat- 
tle raged, fiercest and bloodiest in the 
history of the fort. Once the Indians 
ran up a flag of truce, offering to go if 
the whites would deliver up Catechee, 
whose betrayal they now knew. But the 
settlers refused, and the fight went on, 
until at last, broken and routed, the 
Indians fled back to their mountain. 

So terrible had been the slaughter in 
their ranks that never again did they 
dare to disturb the peace of Fort Star. 
The settlers prospered and built a town, 
which they named Ninety-Six in honor 
of Catechee. To the end of her days 
the Indian maid lived among her white 
friends, beloved by all, but most by the 
children and grandchildren of her old 
playmates, who never tired of hearing 
the tale of Catechee’s brave ride. 











